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FAILURE OF SPRINGS IN THE EAST. 


Amone all the departments of natural philosophy, 
none, perhaps, is more obscure than that which con- 
cerns the origin and history of springs; yet to these 
hidden sources—to these small, sweet reservoirs of 
moisture—to these wayward children of uncertain 
parents, must be traced all the fertility and beauty 
of the earth. To study their distribution ; to investi- 
gate whence they arise; to watch their first germs 
developing among the mosses, lichens, forests, or 
snows of lofty mountains ; to follow them through 
the dark fissures of rocks, or fine veins and pores of 
the earth, till they bubble forth into light, give birth 
to fountains, rivulets, brooks, rivers, irrigate mighty 
continents, and roll their rich burdens to the sea—is 
to be conversant with one of the most interesting 
divisions of nature’s empire. 

Homer, through a sort of instinctive inspiration, 
discovered that the Nile had its sources in the 
clouds, which he expresses by observing that it 
* falls directly from Zeus. No civilised man has yet 
beheld its source; but we may be sure that it takes 
its rise either among lofty ridges covered with forests, 
or in morasses and lakes occupying the summit 
of elevated table-lands.* The Orellana, the Rio de 
la Plata, and all the other great rivers of 
rise in the Cordillera, or some of its offshoots, and 
owe their origin to forests or snows; while the 
Indus and the Brahmaputra flow forth from a 
lake lying north of the Himalaya, in the vast high- 
lands of Central Asia. One of these mighty streams 
turning towards the west, cleaves the backbone of the 
Asiatic continent, and makes its way down a series of 
cliffs and precipices to the burning plains of Hin- 
dustan ; while the other, rolling its sparkling waters 
towards the rising sun, turns the stupendous barrier 
which it finds itself unable to penetrate, and flowing 
through unknown portions of China, afterwards 
reverses its course, follows a south-westerly direction, 
and ultimately mingles its waters with those of the 
Ganges. Strictly speaking, therefore, India is an 
immense island, girdled by floods, partly of its own | pa’ 
creation, since the streams of which we have been 
speaking are produced and fed by that prodigious 


* Since this was written, the source of the Nile, as our readers 
are well aware, has been discovered, and, as here vaticinated 
upon, in an elevated lake. 
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system of mountains which traverses its northern 
limits, and separates it from the inhospitable steppes 
of Mongolia and Turkestan. 

With rivers so immense, man cannot greatly inter- 
fere, but with smaller streams he may, and that so 
effectually, as, in the course of time, to dry them up, 
and convert into a desert the lands they once fer- 
tilised. In Greece, where the mountains are gene- 
rally of moderate elevation, rivers, formerly large, 
have been rendered diminutive, while small ones 
have in many cases been totally lost. The traveller 
who reads in ancient authors of lovely fountains, 
bubbling runnels, picturesque brooks, cascades, tarns, 
and lakes, looks in vain for these sources of beauty 
and fecundity, and often jumps to the conclusion, that 
no faith is to be placed in the poets, historians, and 
geographers of antiquity, because, as he assumes, 
nature does not change. 

But in that part of Europe, nature has changed in 
the most striking manner. Districts once covered 
with rich harvests, orchards, vineyards, olive-groves, 
are now mere expanses of dust, or naked rock, or 
arid unsightly flats. Going further east, we find 
throughout the greater part of Persia immense tracts, 
of old highly productive, now smitten with barren- 
ness, destitute of springs, and deserted by the inhabit- 
ants. Here and there, baking and glaring in the 
burning sun, we observe the walls of what formerly 
were gardens, ruined habitations, villages fallen to 
decay, and pretty mosques in which the voice of the 
imam is no longer heard. In many provinces of 
India, the vicinity of hills has become a desert, from 
which the peasants have fled, because the springs on 
which their lives depended failed one after another. 
Similar phenomena have displayed themselves in our 
island-settlements of Mauritius and Penang, where, 
owing to the great value of land, the growth of the 
evil speedily attracted the notice of government, and 
led to the adoption of the proper remedy. It was 
observed, in the latter island, that the Chinese 
squatters, who could not be expected to comprehend 
the laws of nature, or to be guided by considerations of 

patriotism, cut down the jungle on the summits and 
slopes of the hills, upon which the springs rapidly 
dried up, and, except during the monsoons, no 
moisture was left in the disforested districts. Four 
centuries before Christ, philosophers had made the 
discovery, that the mightiest rivers are at the outset 
cradled in a leaf, through whose veins they creep and 


29 


| 


were surrounded with an investiture of superstition 
as the parents of fountains and streams. Standing on 


catch and im clouds, 
embrace, nse into water, descend to the ground 
in and through moss and into 


i descends to & lower and becomes possess 
by the common people, or at least by those who 
manage public affairs. 
our enterprising colonists thought it a pi e 
@ ey cut down the trees, and 
replaced them ay cultivated fields. Very shortly, it 
was noticed that the streams were 


after another that the green 


slow in di 
cause of this great change. They noticed that the 
pm wever abundant they might | 


sib e speed to reclothe the mountains with forest and 
jungle, , upon which experience had proved the fertility 


and ture are carried on by means of tank- 
ra the extent and efficacy of which obviously 
d on springs. In several provinces, thousands of 


dry tanks exist, and their useless condition is often 


phenomenon. Lord Bacon, who had i 
most things, was, as he tells us, assured by ‘a sober 
sen’ thet artificial springs may be crested among the 
of hills. It is only necessary, on 
top with a stone slab, and then to shelter ag fs 
from the sun’s rays, with brambles, bushes, sods, and 
sand. Gradually the rain that falls will percolate 
‘To the ps 
source of living water. To 


of , are susceptible of no 


ely 
ypothesis to account for the phenomenon : 
imagines ms that j in the interior of the mountain there 


must be immense reservoirs which supply the fountain “ 


perpetually. It is more ——- to suppose that, as 
the whole cone is porous, the clouds mists which 
almost incessantly dash against its lofty peak infuse 
their moisture into the soil, which, through infinite 


mountain, trickles towards the spring, and keeps it for 


;| ever flowing. Still, this also is a mere supposition, and 


it would require excavation to set the question at rest. 
Another curious circumstance connected with 

the production of ings in observable on tho grest 
mountain of Kina Balu, or ‘the Chinese Widow,’ in 

Borneo. This is a mass of rising to the height 
of nearly fourteen thousan eet, precipitous at the 
sides, and presen’ above a orm. of two 
amile in breadth. The surface 


which every x { at certain hours “= the ter- 
raced summit of the mountain, where they are con- 
densed by the extreme cold into water, which either 
shoots in sublime cascades down the aérial cliffs, or 
of the rock, whence it 


-— mosses extends like a thick between the 
huge grani granite blocks over the giddy +a. had of — 
u, and holds in its embrace the mo Poo 


till they are sufficiently copious to form rills, which, 
in their fairy propo! rtions, dash over the smaller ledges, 
cliffs, and either throw themselves out boldl oo 


fountains daily removed from the ts, where th: 

kitchens of the wealthy, to roast kids and lambs for 
their When 
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trickle before their descent to earth. Trees, therefore, with water, nature exhibits phenomena in various 
e tops of mountains, they spread forth their arms to 
are two foun one Of tepid water, at the 100t 0 
the great voleanic cone, the other half-way up the 
acclivity, of beautifully coid and pure water. Seoo, 
e sou, eir way through the of rocks there is no vegetation, to say nothing of trees, any- 
various openings in the valleys below. Knowledge, | where on this vast cone, which consists entirely of 
however, in the heads of philosophers is like moisture | scorie, pumice-stones, and lava, while the mountain 
within is always on fire. Whence, then, does this lo 
I 
clu 
he 
| 
one spring 
t the in sown ww in an ; an 
that the in hort, to be productive. | 
s cleft into fissures and deep chasms, down which 
1eavy volumes of water are heard incessantly fallin 
the action of the colonists and Chinese squatters has | 
been checked, while all the land on the crests of lofty 
hills and mountains has been retained in the hands of 
a to be devoted to forest. Throughout 
thern India, a similar policy has been forced upon | emerges as considerable rivers. A net-work of lichens 
the rulers by the urgent necessity of the case. In 
Hindustan, properly so called, the want of water can 
never be experienced, except through the ignorance 
or negligence of the authorities, since the Secor, . 
with its snows and forests, must for ever give birth to 
innumerable springs, brooks, and rivers, an wealth, 
if properly distributed, would suffice to saturate the . 
whole of India. Throughout the Deccan, gardenin 
has prepared for their reception. 
pute of. the almost seems 
weary of generating fountains for the lazy inhabit- 
ants. As far back as the seventeenth century, a 
ribu indolence or want of enterprise on the | Persian nobleman, conversing one a a 
part of the natives. In many cases, however, investi- | European traveller, assured him that within a com- 
that formerly | paratively no less than four hundred 
no Gon, aul hen de springs had failed in the small province over which he 
have been followed up to their sources, they also have | ruled. It never occurred to him that by such a 
been found to be dry. statement he was accusing himself of gross ignorance 
To ignorant Asiatics, the desiccation of springs is | or criminal neglect, since he saw the materials of 
attributed to the wrath of certain divinities provoked 
peans, looking up to the nei uring hills, discover 
in their <m| be A barren — ct the true cause of the 
in the worthy of the name, things were very 
different: then groves were planted on eminences ; 
then the banks of streams were fringed with woods ; 
then the crests of chains and ridges gloried in their 
primeval forests, which sheltered beasts of the chase, 
and formed the favourite resort of the intrepid 
hunter and of the meditative sufi Low down on 
— charmed the sight, with rills flowing between 
those refreshing ablutions in which the children of 
ing eminences should be densely planted with | the Prophet so y delight. All the larger tribu- 
bushes and trees, and sown with mosses, which would | taries of the Tigris and Euphrates bore — 
It must nevertheless be owned, in connection | over Mesopotamia through innumerable canals and 
. 
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merly, Persia was esteemed the most beautiful country 


productions, the sweetness of its fruits, the perfume 
and splendour of its flowers. These, it is true, were 
not numerous in their ki i had 


of those brilliant denizens of the garden which, 
ar: from thence derived. 

nobles of Persia are still peculiarly fond of 
flowers, and when in a dreamy mood, will sit half 


lilies ; and here are still 

and the bowers of jasmine of which the opium-eaters 

of Lebanon dream in their drowsy fits of inspiration. 
But these beauties, once common, are now few 

and far between. Formerly, the traveller found 


may be met with. To agg that anciently it was 
not so, we observe in most deserted districts 
the remains of canals and bri 
fountains where not one drop of water has been 
beheld for If you inquire of the natives 
the cause of this sad metamorphosis of their once 
ote Ley they will trail their bewildered under- 
standings through a labyrinth of reasons, 
such as—that the Turks in the late wars broke down 

i persons 0 with rubbish the courses 
of certain canals, and that thieves and robbers, with 


striking 

evi t by an ignorant government upon man- 
where there is an abundance of forest, and conse- 
out of water, present a marked contrast to the 
rest of the kingdom. In Mekran, caravans traverse 
extended plains, or rather hollows, where not a blade 
of exists, where neither rain nor dew ever falls, 
dust, which, on account of their extreme tenuity, are 
elevated from the earth by the sun’s rays like so 
many vapoury exhalations. What is here wanted 
altogether is found to excess in Mazenderan, where, 


covered di six months of the year with countless 
wild-flowers, een which aquatic ‘birds of the 
rarest pl rest in multitudes upon the water. 


sides their rank foliage over the stagnant pools ; 
in o' 


and ornamented | and abstemi 


heart of the Persi ire, th tten with 
e Persian empire, were smi' wi 

which everywhere met their Agai 

of Istakhar, of Nineveh, of Babylon, of Ctesiphon, of 
Ecbatana, of Susa, attest igious weal once 


enriched with the harvests reaped on a thousand 
battle-fields by the swords of her conq 
who had triumphed equally on the Nile and the Hel- 


toils in which their forefathers had delighted. When 
the storms of war burst upon them, therefore, from 


Prophet to a second period of greatness 
and glory, their power equalled not the former, 
but perished as it had grown up, suddenly. All these 
successive empires have left their wrecks strewn over 

temples of unrivalled itude 
and splendour. But the race is dying out. Datvaions 
from the steppes of Tartary and from the mountains 
of Kurdistan are gradually ousting the descendants of 
Zoroaster from the valleys of Aderbijan, from the vine- 
yards of Yezd, from the eo of Khorasan ; 
and it will one day have to be determined by circum- 
stances, whether the enslaving eagle of Russia or the 
free banner of England float over the forests 
of the Elburz, and the majestic ruins of Chilminar. 


OUR HOME CORRESPONDENT. 
HIS EXCELLENT HEAD. 

Ir there is one good quality to which this Home 

+ may honestly lay claim, it is a natural 


‘| humility of mind. He is perpetually saying to him- 


self: Why is this or that benefit conferred upon me? 
Why did Sir Selin Wacks ask me to dinner, and 
Jones only to come in the eveniag? Why does Mr 
Mammon reserve a bedroom for me at his villa at 


| 
trenches, converted its beautiful plains into a rich plains or towards the i But the 
| 200 scarcity. The word drainage makes no figure 
of the East; remarkable for the excellence of its | in their practical vocabulary, and, accordingly, the 
inhabitants of the favoured province are abandoned 
during the six summer months to fever and ague, 
with all the other multiplied diseases which owe 
restored tO this talrest portion Of the ast some | their birth to deleterious miasmata. i" 
When the Ten Thousand, after the death of the ‘| 
Younger C were making their way through the Phy 
a day before a blue lily or a rose springing from the | 
neck of a crystal vase. The som of Pasta, tke 
those of Attica and the Hejaz, diffuse the most h | 
which, held up to the nose, almost = a fragrance | of its inhabitants. Even in the decline of its power, ‘ 
of itself. Accordin ely. the roses of are, through- | forty thousand Macedonians, with re ip’s great son 
out the East, proverbial for their scent; and the water | at their head, were able to subsist in plenty, where ‘ 
wor ere were the hanging-gardens on; | experiences muc c in finding a col 
here were the matchless parterres of Susa, the ot of | water or a morsel of retorf True, tye # of old i 
| 
espont, on e an e€ dese 0 | 
on the Hindu Koosh, and on the banks of the Sutlej { 
springs of sweet water bubbling forth from every | and the Indus. But these victories were based on a 
hill, where he could quench his thirst, and smoke | the industry, the frugality, and the enterprise of the } 
his pipe beneath groves of orange and citron trees, | Persian people, who turned their country into a 
which especially m the mornings of spring, loaded _— by intelligent and all-subduing labour. | 
of the uplands are now bare, barren, stony, and dry, | bowers of Shiraz, he delights his fancy with visions |! 
so that for many days he finds nothing to drink | of the elder time, travels back beyond the Parthian era, F: | 
but the water he carries along with him in a leathern | though he would fain persuade himself that even those fi 
sack. In some parts of the country, roads once much 
frequented have been rendered impassable through o one has hitherto discovered the laws which bi | 
the lack of springs, for which reason people are com- | determine the decline of civilisation, but as far as I 
pelled to make long and weary circuits, because pees, the energies of a people which display them- : 
it_is known that in such and such places wells | selves simultaneously in war and egg are first i 
undermined by self-indulgence. The Medes were ~ § 
overcome b the Persians when the latter were hardy L 
us. Possessed of the affluence of the t| 
. Medes, the Persians in their turn wore purple, decked Hii. 
themselves with gauds and rings, reclined on soft j 
divans, and shrank with horror from those honourable an 
though they afterwards rose under the influence of | 
stones and dirt, choked up the fountains. | 
We dwell upon the state of Persia because it i 
| 
| 
m the summit of rock or castle, the eye comman fii 
an endless sweep of morasses, swamps, and lakes, I 
| 
ere, a bed of tall, feathery reeds Waves and twinkle | 
> 
towns and villages on their banks, meander 
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that 


Richmond, on Saturday and Sunday nights, when he 


has so many other friends, who are equally fond of | best i 


billiards, and have a much larger balance at his bank 
than I? Why have / three invitations to go down to 
Epsom free of charge—two of them with a Fortnum 
and Mason hamper, and the other with the most 
beautiful of her sex—while so many men of my 
acquaintance have to pay fifty shillings apiece for 
inferior accommodation? Is it my moral virtues that 
place me on this eminence? I can scarcely say it is. 
Is it my personal beauty ? Is it my social rank? Is 
it my eruditi lly with regard to classical 
attainments ? Upon my ant heaven, 
ascribe my good-fortune to any such causes. 

*Twas ever thus from childhood’s hour. I never 
loved a young gazelle; but if I had entertained so 
ridiculous a caprice, I should doubtless have brought 
it up (of course, by hand) to maturity and old age. I 
haye been a fortunate man through life, and nobody 
—no, not even Wickenden Snap—has been more 
astonished at it than myself. Most people know 
Wickenden, who confers immortality weekly, in the 
columns of the Pyramid, upon his friends, and con- 
demns his enemies to everlasting obscurity. He is 
just that sort of literary man whom I most detest, 
and I don’t think that he, on his part, is passionately 
attached to me. He has an unnatural thirst after 
every kind of information, and, what is worse, he 
insists upon retailing it, not only in the Pyramid, 
but in conversation. He reminds me, and not in this 
respect alone, of those degraded savages who prepare 
food for toothless chiefs. He cannot see candles, 
for instance, on a friend’s table, without demandin 
to know how much they eost, and how long they wil 


oe That is not wax, you know he will observe in his 
manner ; ‘it is some cheap composition or 
other. Now, what is it ?” 

The greatest problem but one of social existence 
presents itself to my mind is the inquiry: i | 
Wickenden Snap has never been horse-whi 
The greatest of all inquires: Why was he ever 
in the realms of literature? If he must needs have 
been born—for which, however, I see no necessity— 
why was he not made an attorney’s clerk in White- 
chapel ; or, having been made so (as I believe was 
the case), why did not he continue in that con, 

? I have said that I am of a humble - 
tion, but really all my patience is called forth when 
I meet with Mr Wickenden Snap. I experienced 
-” leasure within a few weeks of my appointment 

C., and when its novel sheen was offered upon my 


with 
countenance indeed, but not sublimely 


‘an old servant of m father’s always | perman: 


reci 
Here he whipped out his note-bok and pencil 
* It’s rather a secret,’ said 
re the voice of Mr Wickenden 
Snap, with 


remarked, ‘on you won't, won’t you; am I 
the editor of the Pyramid, and yet shall this be 
unavenged 

*My dear fellow,’ said I, ‘I will tell it to you; 
but you must swear not to reveal it.’ 

electric impatience for ‘ copy.’ 


* Not red ink,’ i are parti 
about that.’ 
Wickenden Snap looked up like an adder, but 1 
Take half pi it of good good old port—almost 

e a pin an: 
vintage will do, but it must be fruity.’ . 
‘I trust that you are not im = 
observed the editor slowly, in a ry By es 


looked at the small Satirist with wonder at the 
ease with which he was thrown off his guard ; and 


fortunately he my facial expression. 
T did not mean to offend,’ said he ; ‘ pray go on : 
this recipe is most extrao and in’ 


‘The port must be fruity,’ continued I; ‘and it’s 
better to get it from the wood, lest any sealing-wax 
or grit should be mixed with it. Boil the mixture 
over a slow fire, and stir with a long stick, dipped 

uently in lamp-black.’ 

. an expensive thing to put on one’s boots,’ 
Mr reflectively, who, although given 


“ tis, said L ‘Beau Brummell 


the secret to my father.’ 

In the Pyramid of the next week, there was an 
article beginning with, ‘In the days of the ncy, 
when luxury surpassed the limit Noe even man 
indulgence, and attire became first a aay, then an 
Art.’ It concluded, after a social-histori an | 
expiring in a er very unsatisfactory 
perfectly o recipe for 

However, Wickenden Snap was really with 
the information, and even congratulated me upon my 
appointment as H. C. 

*You understand sev duties,’ added he, ‘ of course’ 


of masses a 

matter to be lightl deat’ with? “Do you not fed 

I admit, ent ‘I 
‘lam only a 

1S 


of humour.’ 

If it would have been humorous to take Wickenden 
Snap by his little neck, and treat him like one of the 

us Cimex, I had certainly a very strong sense of 
same: at that moment; but being humble, I only 
smiled, and said : “I thank you very much.’ 

*You must not, however,’ pursued he, ‘ 
yourself that because you have made one lucky hit, 
you will prove a pad g tn bony I would think 
twice if it T were you shout becoming H.C. for a 

I would learn, for <a what sort 
of a head had for a post of that kin 

Your head, Mr would do for pst of almost 

y kind, thought I ; but I did not say so. I said : 
't quite catch your meaning.’ 

‘I mean to say, m’t you go your 
head felt ?’ 

‘There is more sense in getting one’s hat felt than 
one’s head,’ said I. ‘I don’t believe in your phreno- 


logists. A cricket-ball took me over the eye—here — 
at Eton, and they have given me great powers of 
Calculation ever since, in consequence of bump. 


I would not give a shilling ’—— 
‘ There is no occasion,’ interrupted Mr Snap magni- 


4 


| | lf bequeathed 
| | | you mean 
by hope? Are you not sure? Have you never 
already. I read that account you wrote of the Royal 
Procession without weariness. You have some sense 
Wiser Dead; DUL IY nad 
boots, ‘what excellent blacking you use! Pray, | 
\ q 
— 
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pat d, subju- 
gated, with my hands full of party-coloured tickets, 


) , Free. However, that I had ‘ polished him 
off’ with the Blacking, was an inexpressible comfort. 

One of these oa had Camden-Town for its 
address, and my natural humility led me to select 
that neighbourhood for my first scientific venture, in 
preference to the more aristocratic localities devoted 
to phrenology. The street was unpretending, and the 
house I was in search of would have been rather 
mean in its externals, but for an enormous collection 
of highly-coloured photographs, which adorned its 
doorway. These photographs were likenesses of two 
peculiar classes of individuals, Murderers and Philo- 
sophers, who seemed to have fallen out together at 
some Conversazione, and beaten each other about the 
head most mercilessly. The philosophers had mainly 
received their blows in front, 
behind, but the skulls of both were as ‘nobby’ as the 
head of any black-thorn walking-stick. Mrs See 
glared at Mrs Somerville; Mr Blomfield R 
scowled savagely at Dr Gall; and Mr Palmer looked 
strychnine at Mr George Combe. I 
myself, as I gazed upon these things, that I was not 
myself a moral philosopher, liable to be exposed to 
such odious comparisons after death. Two ignorant 
street-boys, who were enjoying this gratuitous 
spectacle, imagined that the whole collection had 
suffered death at the Old Bailey for the destruction 
of their fellow-creatures, and quarrelled over the 
amiable Spurzheim, the one asserting him to be 
Courvoisier, and the other, Greenacre. The elder 
a geen that he ‘ought to know,’ inasmuch as he 

seen him in ‘ the of ’Orrors’ at the Baker 
Street Bazaar; the younger claimed an equal cog- 
nizance, from having visited a wax-work exhibition 
of interesting offenders in the Old Kent Road. It 
was not likely that these young persons could afford 
me information as to which of the five bell-handles in 
the door-post communicated with the philosopher I 
sought, so I inquired of a youth who was keeping a 
very sharp eye on a neighbouring book-stall, whether 
he knew upon which floor lodged Mr Cranium. 

‘Fourth floor,’ returned the lad, with a grin of 
demoniacal intelligence at his two contemporaries. 

Then I rang the six 
‘It’s no our ringing,’ book-boy, 
Cranium ain’t at home, he ain’t. He’s got a werry 

At this affecting intelli e ys 
into shrieks of laughter. I understand the genus Boy 
and his depravities as well as any grown on can, 
but I confess this conduct puzzled me. Kiter a few 
minutes, however, and 7 genial impertinences, I 
discovered that having a cold means, in Camden- 
Town, being in debt, while ‘a very bad cold’ implies 
that the sufferer has taken clandestine departure 
his lodgings. 

Without affirming that pecuniary misfortune was 
inconveniencing other professors of phrenology, I must 
confess that I had the same difficulty in obtaining 
a personal interview in two out of the three next 
apartments, urged, ps, by some _ irrepressible 
swelling in their o of Locality. Perhaps, also, 
it is a requirement their art that they should lodge 


the murderers | rather 


no lower than the third floor; but, at all events, I 
never found them below that altitude. Mr Brane- 
pan, with whom I had my first interview, could 
scarcely be said to | on any floor'at all ; he resided 
Holborn, and carried on his investigations, undisturbed 
by any external influences, thro the medium of a 
skylight. He was enormously struck by my head, he 
said, even as he had observed it coming up stairs with 
its hat on: while leaning over the banisters, he had 
remarked to his little boy, five, but remarkabl 
—- with Form much developed,’ he ass 
me, although to my eye he looked thin—that ‘the 
gentleman who was come to see papa was a Vv 
remarkable person.’ He was fairly captivated wii 
my craniological characteristics. ‘ Bless my soul, 
sir, how I should like to write upon your head !’ 

* Dear me,’ said I,‘is it then so very flat at the 


* No, sir; you mistake me: I mean I should like to 
give you a written character instead of a mere phren- 
ological chart. The difference will be but 7s. 6d. The 
value to yourself will be incalculable. You will 
thereby learn the system of diet most adapted for 
your constitution. is most important in your 
case. Alimentativeness, the instinct that 1 to 
the selection of food, I perceive, is large.’ 

‘ Really,’ said I, ‘Mr Branepan, these remarks are 
painful. I am not come here to be lectured 
upon my eating.’ 

‘Certainly not, sir; nor is there any occasion for 
such a rebuke. You will always take care of yourself 
—that is evident. Vitativeness, the unwillingness to 


ted | die, is excessively prominent. Combativeness, agai 


is ; your personal animosities would never lead 
you into r. Permit me’—— 

‘What are you doing, sir?’ cried I, as the professor 
produced a machine of mysterious construction, and 
endeavoured to put it over my head. I thought of the 
unhappy victims of Messrs ke and Hare, whose 
portraits I had just beheld in a rival establishment, 
and I shrunk backward like an unwilling horse from 
his collar and no oats. 

‘ There, sir—there is Vitativeness: there is a proof 
of my art, if one were needed. But there is nothing 
to be afraid of. With this machine, I determine your 
geometrical configuration; I lay my finger on the 
profession that you ought to pursue.’ 

‘That is the very thing I came about,’ said I. 
‘Pray proceed, if the—the instrument is harmless.’ 

It tickled me a good deal, as a shoemaker tickles 
one’s foot as he measures it with his rule, but a. 
worse ; while the results were sufficiently striking, 
not satisfactory. 

‘One of the most remarkable heads, sir, I ever 
manipulated—the great Cracksken perhaps alone 
excepted.’ 

‘And who was he ?’ inquired I with interest ; for I 
naturally felt a desire to know the man with the next 
most wonderful head to that upon my own shoulders. 

‘Well, sir, he might have been anything—anything 
in the world might that man have been, or else 
phrenology is worth nothing. He might have been a 
general, or an author, or a prime minister, or a bishop, 
if he had only tried.’ 

‘Well, but what was he?’ inquired I impatiently. 

‘Well, when I knew him he was the pee ne 
Contortionist at the Adelaide Gallery. He could tie 
himself in a true-lovers’ knot upon the stage, bless 
you. But besides that, he was a most intellectual 
and benevolent man. In later life, however, he 


ficently, ‘for any pecuniary expenditure. Here are 
in London. Go, young man, and learn what is your 
basilar and thereby A 

‘ou are fit or the high calling into whi ou 
oe somewhat rashly entered.’ 4 
With these words, Mr Wickenden Snap hailed a 
passing Citizen, and entered it with the air of a con- j 
queror, to whom its passengers had been T gon up for 
illage and all other forms of disgraceful treatment. : 
| 
| 
| 
an 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
if 
, | injured his bumps a good deal by the pursuit of his ; 
: | profession. His Veneration entirely disappeared 1 
; through standing on his head ; while even his Self- ' 5) 
f - 4 
esteem, which, you see, —_ off, and is partially 
er, and was almost even 
with the surface at 
° popularity having died before him. The great | 
| 
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Cracksken, however, had Humour, in which you are 


very deficien 

‘Am I indeed ?” said I gloomily. 

‘Yes, sir, you have a natural dislike to drollery, and 
Heavens wat Weight you have! what But 


, Mr 
‘Well, then, all I have to say is, that if you are not 
an engineer, you ought to be. You would build a 
i now, that would astonish people.’ 
astonish 


sense of admiration, I o y said : ‘ Dear me.’ 
now, would be very much in your way,’ 
continued the professor; ‘and next to engines, sur- 
gery. You would perform an amputation as well as 

any man I know.’ 

this were true, it is certain that Mr Branepan 
= never have enjoyed the acquaintance of any 
anatomist. But I calmly 


ovek tot What victim had he in his mind to select, 
upon whom to flesh or or the cat Was 
it that in te ? or the cat? or I? 


him, and he went off into the 
Porseptive Foealtien 
‘Now do, sir, permit me to wri 
character at length ; weal bo | 


If mental blows, Mr 
Branepan’s organ of Hope must have been within a 


with a look that sent the front peathy with the objec, 
the object, 


logi 
professor sadly ; “halite 
for the the ors eng’ 
uits of surgery cr 
ear am usual payment for the same into the 
Mr B did nee 
vale n over the in 
of developments as he 
dane on my 
visited oter professor, who manipu- | 
a without touching my heart, as in 
pow ve me Time, and Tune, 
experiment, in catiee ‘or my five 
for the use of Mr Wickenden Snap’ fn aitiadeeennts 


and Calculation, and 


sage in Knightsbridge. This 
handles, beneath one of which was engraved the 


wend, Professor’s Bell ; and that I accordingly rung. 
there hed boos no sock name appended, 


deal ; but | I 


rung the top bell, but as it was, I roused the 

learn by experience that ——_ are by no 
means easily hurried. With the person or persons 
with whom I had now to do, however, this w: 
different. A noise immediately took oo 
; | lady coming down stairs at the top of 
crinoline on, likewise a sliding noise 


‘Did I indeed want the professor?” 
*Yes, I did, said I; and I had not the 
to add: ‘ But neither his wife, nor his 


3 
= 
48 


charmed to hear it; are we not, Al ? 
not, Bijou? Is it not excellent? ill Monsieur 
so good as to ascend? My husband is—is with a 
to have appeared himself. 


see Monsieur.’ 


error. the 
canine, to the floor, where 


gentleman smelling very ‘strongly of tobacco, w! 

upon the instant that he saw me, proceeded to’ divest 
coat. 


‘ Monsieur is welcome, but 
will be t for the 
one, two three, aad Da;’ and with t 


well. Bijou—les fleurets. At this the Italian 
hound ran to a corner of the room, and dragged 


with his foot, and ran the butto: wnat his foil into ~ 

utter a protest. 
‘ My very my me] cried I, ‘ what are you about? 


I am not come here te fight, but to have my head 


logist, 
his gaiety at once. He had ho 
hed the of instructing 
conduct of the short-sword, but it fanny it was to 


but I am surely zene, be civil engineer.’ 
* Well, not exactly, replied I. 
* Indeed, sir; then I am much mistaken.’ e ing of a dog. In a 
opened, and the lady, and the 
as Mr Branepan evidently meant astonishment in thi 
these people are aware of my identity? Do they 
though, and am prepared to prove it.’ such a general favourite ? Does even this greyhound— 
This last statement was so inexpressibly alarming, | an alien—— But no ; there must be some mistake.’ My 
natural humility at once divined that they were in 
arty, human and 
are prepared to go in support of their favourite 
theories, and I shuddered. However, the extreme 
| lunge av my ches Is loreluger, 
I had the greatest difficulty in warding off with my 
| Now, do.’ 
om for “an foes 
ve an order for “ an i i i 
the office of the Pyramid. 
desire to give, was raised coincidently about a quarter | ‘His haid!’ exclaimed fessor, throwing up 
of an inch. his eyes the calling: “mg thn be & 
ve!’ 
His haid!’ repeated the lady plaintively ; ‘he is 
t come for his bump !’ . 
e intelligent Bijou set up a wail of horror. The 
ench boy, in tolerable English, explained that his 
her gave fencing-lessons, and that the phrenolo- 
t of whom I was in search lived on the next floor. 
was evident that the family were cruelly disap- 
inted, but ad bade me adieu with great civility 
vertheless. e professor made one deadly stab at 
otherwise. phonse accompanied me e 2 
ding. 
was no 0 ar tha venture. | Ihe imhabitant of the third floor afforded a curious 
Having hamid te East, which these wise men | contrast to the —— beneath him. A grave man, 
seem principally to affect, 1 made my final experiment | with a head so and protuberant that it looked 
wi like an advertisement of his own profession, received 
n me with frigid affability, and motioned me to a chair. 
‘I made a mistake, Mr Schulfelt,’ observed I smiling, 
‘and called upon your neighbour.’ 
“ ‘People often do,’ returned he solemnly, ‘ especially 
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sections from 
of the head is more 


‘How can you possibly tell how I walk, sir?” 


*I was looki out of the window as you came up 
the street, and I said to myself: Poe he de: 
approbation that young 

of that organ is to carry the head backward, 

rolling: it gives, however, not an 

ungraceful ro eating tone to the voice. You perceive 

it imparts a tone to voice. You perceive 

*I do, said 1; ‘it is truly orrible. I there 


must be truth in the notion of the inferiority of that of the 


race.” 
Mr Schulfelt threw u 
I were some 


fly in treacle, or a bee impri 


‘That is the head of Eustache, the benevolent | this 


of Virtue from the 


head. The love of appro is, however, as in 
ae case, too Fis ne This, on the other 


is Manning the murderer: witha system 
of “cath man would bales 


permitted to be at large.’ 

* But would ou then imprigon for life all persons 

‘Bumps!’ ejaculated throwing up his 
hands: ‘alas, what stu ce ! —— 


replied I 
‘That will be one pound one,’ the phren- 


I think I prefer the other, returned I 
decid 


a at least, I suppose, be placed under the 
ysiometer ?” 
"said L, ‘if it isn't a shower-bath, nor yet 
‘the phrenologiat retired few 
le or a moments 
instrument, I amused 
melt by reading a sheet of printed testimonials 


at the expense of anybody rather than themselves. 
Thus: ‘I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
professional remarks. They are most 
case.’ 


ourselves ; but when I com: 
the other heads you 


that 
know! of the character of each, I am convinced of 
the tru our science. That Lord Palmerston’s 
mind should we been struck with the 
natural | measurement of the head, is only what I have 


e 

or my own part, I do not wonder at his lordship’s 
mind struck, if his lordship's head was sub- 
mitted to ; that being 
to the instrument of torture used by photographers 
to keep the head steady, as the cumbrous mechanism 


ities will now be 
Schulfelt, as he adjusted 
affair to my cranium. ‘Twenty-five > is 
the proper development. The PR the, of murderers 
—- forty degrees. Gracious goodness, what a 


My ders cried I, ‘tell me the very worst. 
¢ it’s right,’ 
been | calmly; ‘the machin machine shifted a little ; Pama 

‘Am Pi 

sorry to say. However, I have met with ie 

promising cases. At the water-cure last summer, I 


determined,’ observ: 


twelve They had several 
bal oat all They 
rete pless party ; 


servant, whose angle was twenty-five and he 
their for thems 
ell,’ said I, ‘they had only to keep a phreno- 
ketenes to always insure a good 
Seetin I should not mind having a little less 
angle myself, with a corresponding ition to my 
my 
*You 
remarked the essor severely. ‘Only nd 
called to har bed 


was stuck up over the chimney-piece instead of interest. 
philoso 


@ mirror, to reflect this er’s virtues. 


visited our nei bourhood last summer you examined 


in some degree those points, through the mode you 


candid inquirer after truth, remarked : ‘I went 
into re studio—I confess ingly to gratify my 
e moment ; but 


‘I was thus the humble means of for a 
position. He will probably get himself i 


Mr Schulfelt, I have seen 
believe that the above experience was not entirely personal, but 
upon Phrenology. 


| 
the mastoid process to the bac 
than three inches.’ 

‘Dear me,’ said I; ‘then such persons are not at 
least to be considered stupid ?’ : 
‘Certainly not,’ returned the ‘only | the correctness of your observations ; more particularly 
the victims of conformation. ou could no more | with regard to my brothers and sisters.’ : 
0 e 18 simplicity 0 Span 
Mr Branepan’s little apparatus was a mere 
toy compared to it. 
black; he received the prize | 
Institute of France; he saved four hundred whites aq 
from massacre in 8t Domingo. It is almost the n i 
| 
asiiar phrenometrical angle. Now, | can furnish | | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
ologist. | 
| 

| 

) observed Mr Schulfelt severely, ‘the boy if 

hen you mself accompanied them. I found ‘the basilar |} 

ng out my | forty-five degrees. I was unable to conceal my 

deficiencies. I hope, through Divine aid, to alter | apprehensions.’ 

; “You need not fear to tell us what you think,” ti 

4 exclaimed the elder female, who turned out to be : _ 

‘ his stepmother: “we are prepared for anything, I a 

assure you.” 

“He has a slight tendency, ma’am, to acts of 

‘ when I found you gave such a truthful description of | violence.” . | 

: my character, I was perfectly astonished, and my| “Very A sgn remarked the lady—in whom Firm- ig 

' wonder increased as you I believe now in | ness, by the by, was admirably developed : “we don’t : 

odo ical angle as firmly as I believe wish to know any more, thank you, Tom, you go to 
exist.’ 

, A third gentleman, who seemed to decline making 

1 the affair a personal matter, ‘ begged to add his testi- 7, 

7 mony to the skilful and truthful manner in which Mr 4 

8. delineates the mental, moral, and animal character-} 

° e majority testimonials, indeed, 

| 


| 
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a citizen of the United States, and distinguish him- 
self as a filibuster.’ 
* But why place him in a position likely to foster 
his evil propensities ?’ 
‘I give them a legitimate channel, argued 
i iends had made him a clergy- 
man, he would probably have murdered his bishop. 
fim to the Colonies,’ said L ‘ Convo- 
= nary liberally subscribe for his passage to 


‘Sir,’ returned Mr Schulfelt solemnly, ‘ you are 
more than five degrees below Gravity and Wonder ; 
and but for your Love of Approbation, I should 
tremble for your future.’ 

‘Nay,’ replied I, ‘that is the v 
come about. I wish to know what line of life you 

That f Organical Di 

comes under jagnosis,’ 
observed the philosopher calmly ; ‘ price one pound 
one. 


‘Well,’ said I, as I placed the less extravagant of 
his two charges in his not unwilling * you will 
at least inform me whether I am fi for the post of 
a Home Co ndent.’ 


At the touch of the two half-crowns, Mr Schulfelt’s | Im 


countenance began to expand like a flower in the sun, 
and having rung them upon the table and found 
them to be pomee be favoured me with an affable 
smile. ‘A Home Co ndent, my y friend, 
eh?’ He placed his in the 
act of benediction upon my much-manipulated head. 
‘Yes, yes. No Ideality ; good. Time (which includes 
punctuality), excellent for a young man of business ; 
only don’t take to glee-singing ; that is the rock = 
are most likely to split upon in your commercial life. 
Language, first-rate: you should be the Foreign Cor- 
respondent of the House, rather than—— Ah! what’s 
this? Imitation. Dear me; almost servile ; but that 
does not matter in your case; you will be a most 
admirable penman. No Individuality. There is just 
fend of Jobe, bet fo 
were fond o ical jokes, is no great 
harm, so long as you indulge them out of business- 
hours. I never examined an individual more happily 
suited for his profession.’ 

Ah, Wickenden Snap, how terribly wast thou 
avenged ! 


THE DEAD PRINCESS. 


THE shortest road to matrimony ever discovered was 
that followed by the imperial princes of Russia about 
a cent ago. Whenever a czar, or a czar’s son, 
hay to want a wife, a special ambassador was 
despatched to Germany, intrusted with the delicate 
mission of reporting on the charms, —- and 
mental, of all the high-born damsels of that happy 
land of princes and princesses. The list having been 
duly inspected and revised at St Petersburg, the 
créme de la créme of marriageable maidens were 
honoured with circulars of invitation ftom the Russian 
court, to which few failed to pay attention. Some- 
times as many as a dozen fair princesses, daughters 
of indigent Teutonic royalty, presented themselves 
simultaneously before the czar, to whom alone was left 
the invidious duty of selecting the most favoured of 
the lot. Money being no object whatever, ae and 
eee the only things considered in the choice. 

the selection had been made, the batch of un- 
successful candidates were sent home to their mam- 
mas without further ceremony, the gift of a reason- 
able quantity of diamond n rings, and 
bracelets being deemed sufficient compensation for the 
trouble of their journey. Such was the custom of 
matrimonial alliances at the Russian court in the 
eighteenth century, and such, in particular, was the 
mode followed in ing a consort for the eldest 
son of Czar Peter L, commonly called Peter the Great. 


Peter the Great was married in his seventeenth 
year, somewhat es his will, to Ewdokija Feodor- 
owna ene. t hter of a powerful Russian 
noble. nuptials on the 27th January 


place 
the | 1689, and on the 18th February of the following year 


his eldest son was born, and 

witsch. Ewdokija with Peter con- 
cerning his mistress, a Flemish girl, Anna Moens, and 
the dispute rising into mutual hatred, the czar, to 
disembarrass himself of his consort, shut her up in the 
convent of- Pokrowskoi, at Susdal, where she had to 
remain for the rest of her life as a simple nun, under 
maternal supervision, youn, lexis’s education was 
utterly till his i th year, when he 

under the care of a learned 


2 
i 


public four 
years after, when Catharine had brought her lord 
two children, Princess Anna—subsequently Duchess of 
Holstein, and mother of Czar Peter I1I.—and Eliza- 
beth, the future empress of Russia. To secure to her 
own children the succession to the throne, Catharine 
poisoned the mind of the czar against his eldest son, 
in consequence of which, Herr Huyssen was required 
to give an account of the progress of his pupil. The 
report was unfavourable, and the unlucky tutor 
thereupon was sent out of the way on an impossible 
mission to Vienna, while Prince ‘Alexis was i 

to an obscure village in the interior of Russia. Here 
he committed a number of wild freaks, on the news 
of which the czar resolved to marry him forthwith, 
which he thought would have the effect of quieting 
his restless temper. A sufficient number of fair 
matrimonial candidates having been summoned from 
Germany, the choice of his ey fell upon Princess 
Charlotte Sophia of Brunswick. Wo fenbiittel, daughter 
of Duke Louis of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, the head 
of a branch-line of the reigning ducal House of 
Brunswick. 


The marriage of Alexis Petrowitsch and Princess 
Charlotte took place October 25, 1711, the bride being 
only seventeen years of age at the time. Princess 
Charlotte was one of those soft and dreamy beauties, 
with fair blue eyes and a head full of romance, so 
often met with in Germany, and on her arrival in 
Russia, she was still almost a child in manners and 


an antipathy to his young wife at their first meeting, 
and aid nek hesitate to shew his dislike on every 


of this mistress. This coming 
Peter L. he majesty inflicted in return 
chastisement i 


Alexis and his young wife. The latter, as might be 
expected, felt utterly wretched and miserable, and in 
numerous letters to her father and other friends at 
home, entreated them to take steps for dissolving her 

iage, so as to allow her to return to Germany. 
i d and haughty man, delighted 
olding his daughter empress of all 
the Russias, not only reproached her for entertaining 


| Henry Huyssen, a native of Weseneae and formerly 
-*, privy-councillor of the Prince of Waldeck. Huyssen 
passed for being one of the greatest mathematicians 
of the age; but he proved a poor tutor to a wild and 
wilful youth, such as Prince Alexis had grown 
| through neglect; and ten years’ hard training in 
Euclid and algebra did not appear to produce the 
aan. test change on the character and temper of his 
| perial — Czar Peter I. meanwhile had 
| | 
| 
| 
| | modes of thought. Alexis, accustomed to intercourse 
| | with quite a different class of female beings, conceived 
| 
occasion, sometimes in mos ru’ manner. 
Soon after the marriage, he introduced into the palace 
his former mistress, a low Finnish girl, named 
| Eufrosine ; and on the princess making complaints 
H j to the czar, he beat her cruelly, in the presence 
e ears of 
rally had 
t the effect of still more widening the breach between 
| 
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zar Peter L, warning to a wal eye 
over Princess Charlotte. The cast did his best to 
bring his son to a sense of his duties; but both 
entreaties and i mts were of no avail, and 
Alexis let no occasion pass for humiliating and ill- 
treating his wife. Princess Charlotte bore her hus- 
band two children, Natalia, born July 23, 1714, who 
died at the age of thirteen, and Peter, afterwards 
Czar Peter II. ; but even the sight of his children did 
not produce any increase of affection on the part of 
Alexis. Shortly after the birth of Peter, while 
Princess Charlotte was still an invalid, confined to 
her room, Alexis, in a fit of drunkenness, struck her 
so severely with his cane that she fell senseless to 
the ground, and many of the persons in attend- 
ance, who were involuntary spectators of the scene, 
thought that she was dead. In reality, the next day, 
October 20, 1715, the private medical attendant of 
the princess, who had accompanied her from Germany, 
and her mistress of the robes, Countess von Kénigs- 
mark, appeared before Czar Peter I., announcing to 
his majesty that his daughter-in-law had been 
attacked by sudden hysterics, which had ended her 
life early in the morning of that day. Peter was 
thunder-struck by the news, and was about ordering 
an inquiry into the causes of death, when he was 
called off by the announcement that his consort, 
Catharine, had been seized with the pains of child- 
birth. In the ensuing confusion, Princess Charlotte 
was almost forgotten ; and while Grand Duke Alexis 
fled to his distant country-house, dreading the anger 
of his father, and the whole court watched the 
chamber of the empress and the birth of the long- 
desired prince, on which the great czar had set his 
whole heart, a coffin was quietly carried into the 

etersburg, follow y but -a-dozen mourning 
attendants. The coffin was said to contain the 
mortal remains of Princess Charlotte Sophia of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel, consort of the heir-apparent 
of all the Russias. 

The joy of Czar Peter on receiving the news of the 
birth of a son by his beloved Catharine, did not pre- 
vent him from writing, a few days after, a harsh letter 
to Alexis, accusing him of having been the murderer 
of his wife. The extraordinarily severe words of his 
father made some impression upon the prince, who 
promised to reform, and even to resign the throne, if 
desired to do so. For time 
great retirement, dreading the anger o ezar ; but 
scarcely had the latter turned his back upon him, in 
a new journey through Western a when the 
grand duke fled from his of uge together 
with his mistress, the girl ine. is motives 
for the escape from Russia were constant fear of fall- 
ing a sacrifice to the ambitious designs of the per aes 
or being shut up in prison for life, together with his 
mother. Alexis first went to Naples, and from thence 
to Vienna, where he was overtaken by two envoys of 
his father, Baron Rumjanzow, captain of the Imperial 
Guards, and privy-councillor Tolstoi. Both, however, 
tried in vain to persuade the prince to return to Russia, 
and the diplomatists were on the # rary of giving up 
their mission in despair, when Tolstoi hit on a 
expedient for gaining the desired end—he went in 
secret to the woman Eufrosine, offering her a 
bribe if she would induce the prince to throw hi 
at the feet of his father ; and the wily creature at once 


the czar, on the 5th of July 1718. Two days after, 
the news spread the Russian metropolis that 
Crown-prince Alexis had died in prison, as was said, 


in uence of the excitement attendant hig his 
trial — condemnation. Another story, not 
after, was, that Czar Peter had beheaded his son 
with his own hand. Historical inquiries of a later 
date ved that neither of these rumours repre- 
the truth. — to the most trustworthy 
sources, the heir-apparent of Russia was murdered in 
prison, ‘not, indeed, b his father, but, at his order, 
a German named Weide, a general in the service 
of the czar. This general, as Nemesis would have it, 
was a former oitaiinad upon Princess Charlotte. 


Petrowitsch, a very curious book was published in 
in North 


7 in, Captain in the Service 
of the King of France. The writer of this book, 
traveller in the western hemisphere of the world, 
and, from previous publications, was considered emi- 
nently trustworthy and honest in his statements, 
which gave great effect to the extraordi narrative 
—— forward in this volume: it was to the effect 
that Chevalier Bossu had seen with his own eyes, at 
a plantation on the river Miss ae, oOo se - 
bourhood of New Orleans, the wife of Grand 
Alexis of Russia, who was believed to have died long 
ago, her mortal remains resting in the vault of the 
garrison church of St Petersburg. To shew that it 
could not possibly be a case of mistaken identity, the 
chevalier added that the princess was well known 
by her real name, by some of the leading families of 
her adopted country, who had given him the particu- 
lars of her most romantic career. According to these 
statements, the cruelties and most barbaric perse- 
cutions of Prince Alexis drove his poor consort to the 
verge of madness, making her resolve at last to flee 
from him at any cost, and at the hazard even of her 
life. Her father refusing to assist her in obtaini 
her liberation, she made a confidante, and solici 
the assistance, of her mistress of the robes, the Coun-" 
tess of Kinigsmark, mother of the famous Maurice of 
Saxony, a lady of great spirit, and almost masculine 
daring. The countess wilin ly lent herself to the 
undertaking ; and it was resolved, after careful deli- 
should escape from Russia 
in the guise of a domestic servant in the suite of her 
friend, who had obtained the imperial permission and 

rts for the Everything was ready for 
the fight in the autumn of 1714, when the unexpected 
return of the czar to St Petersburg overthrew the 
whole of the plans. Peter I. being very fond of the 
society of his oan oe and accomplished daughter- 
in-law, the princess had scarcely a day to herself, 
and all attem of leaving the brillian it court were 
perfectly out of the question. 

Thus the winter passed, and the spring of 1715, 
and the first days of summer had no sooner come, 
than Princess Charlotte fell dangerously ill, havi 
— in cruelly beaten by oo hus 

in a state requiring the greatest care. 
fined in the month of September, but, before leaving 
her chamber, had again to suffer chastise- 
ment from the monster to whom she had the mis- 
fortune of being wedded. This last assault, as 
already watts | deprived her for some time 
consciousness to such an extent that her attendants 
despaired for the moment of her life; however, at 
the end of four or five hours she opened her eyes 
again, when she found but two ns at her bedside 
—her friend the Countess of Kénigsmark, and her 


berating togeth 
i strength, To save Princess from 


9 
| America, in a Series of Letters written by the Author q 
q 
a 
| 
| 
if 
uss | 
consente 0 80. e us er influence so well, 
that Alexis set out on the following day for Moscow, | ti 
where he had no sooner arrived than he was thrown Ww 
into prison. Tried for high treason before a special | German physician, an old and trusty servant, who | 
court of nobles and clergy, Alexis was condemned to | had known her from infancy. During the state of 
death, and judgment was read to him, in presence of | unconsciousness of the princess, the two had been ‘ ia 


10 
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further , and probable death, a bold 


to 
the doctor assented to a scheme for imi 
death of Her Highness, getting up a contend 


She traversed Germany in all 
shew herself to her friends, and, when arrived at Stras- 
burg, joined a company of Swiss emigrants, intending to 


but, 
yy Count d’Aubant, a gentleman connected wi 


‘was 
to enter the neighbouring farm, 
i to the lady whose acquaintance 
desired. The intercourse gradually 


less passion, he at last made up his mind 
secret of which 


of Grand e Alexis. To hasten on deck, journal in 
hand, a few hurried words with the com- 
mander, and w himself into a boat to be rowed 


her bathed in tears—before his own 
few words were sufficient to seal the 


to . 


Mississippi, 
princess 


ze 


princess, 
with her husband and child. 

researches in all directions, he was unable to 
a trace of the fugitives, who seemed to have 
iously as ¢ had arrived. 


2 

EF 
ere 


Nantes, and returned to the colony 
Thither followed immediately a vessel a 
navy, carrying instructions to the governor-general to 
treat Count and Countess d’Aubant with the greatest 


strangers, 


hearts. Two months after, Princess Charlotte of 
: ig the ears passed, and the happy pai quite fortified 
, and al spending their joint- 
25515 er im neeing IFO om. | lives in quiet retirement from the world, when all on 
The — eumeenhed beyond expectation, owing to the | a sudden Count d’Aubant fell yor | iL The 
simultaneous accouchement of the empress. A wax | anxious wife summoned the best medical assistance 
] figure, skilfully modelled by the countess, was put | from the capital, but was told that her husband’s life 
into the coffin supposed to contain the remains of the | would be forfeited unless he could be made to return 
consort of Alexis, and while the bells of the church | forthwith to Europe. She did not hesitate for a 
- of St Peter and Paul tolled the funeral, the princess | single moment on the course to be adopted, but 
| embarked on board a Prussian vessel bound for | immediately went on board the French packet at New 
y Stettin, and at the end of less than a week was safely | Orleans with the count and their only child, a little 
landed on the southern shore of the Baltic. daughter, and sailed for Le Havre, from whence the 
vellers proceeded to Paris. 
n the greatest retirement, nursing her husband, and 
never leaving her lodgings but for an occasional pro- 
embark for Louisiana, the colonisation of which was | menade in the garden of the Tuileries. In one of 
ed with great zeal by the French government. | these walks, ce ene ne een her 
of tat of 0b little daughter, she ai the attention of a 
cess found abundant means for the voyage across the = who, suddenly turning round and looking 
full in the face, fell back in amazement. The 
one of the Swiss families, with whose help she intended | gentleman was Count Maurice of Saxony, temporarily 
4 cultivating a small estate on the banks of the Mis-| sojourning at Paris. He recognised Princess Char- 
sissippi, on which she might live in retirement. The | lotte immediately, and unable to hide his surprise, 
voyage was accom lished without further accident ; 
gnised 
th the 
rmerly 
on a mission to St Petersburg, in the salons of which he 
repeatedly. count, at the accidental meeting, 
had not the courage to address Princess Charlotte, 
| but, fascinated beyond measure, followed gh 
until she, with her Swiss attendants, had ed 
down on a newly-purchased farm, some fifty miles 
from the capital of Louisiana. He then hastened 
j from the agen wpe who happened to be his 
near relation, and who, at his desire, 
the same time a large territory on the 
adjoining the estate on which the mysteri 
had taken refuge. A simple dwelling was soon 
erected, and 
| 
present 
} he so much 
} ripened into intimacy, when Count d’Aubant disc 
himself to the princess, and while 
his heart. An emin —y handsome no less 
than highly-educated man, he did not fail —a 
deep impression upon the heart of the lonely lady, 
who, nevertheless, positively refused the offer of mar- 
— Again and again the count urged his love, but 
with no better success, and, bowed down by his hope- 
to return to 
eal the great 
With tears | attention, to obey every one of their es, and to 
mm his eyes, he arewell of the princess, went | put himself at their entire disposition. The royal 
once more to New Orleans, and anaes eae orders were strictly fulfilled ; but vt 
to sail for e. to lonely on ippi, 
i wun being Wied, over absolutely refused to accept any kind of assistance 
a file of the Mercure Hollandois of the year 1718, | from the government. The anxious governor-general 
which he found in the captain’s cabin, and the first | continuing to offer his services, the count and his 
eo met his eyes was a report from St| wife after a while left Louisiana, and on board a 
‘etersburg containing the news of the trial and death | Dutch vessel went to the isle of Bourbon. Here 
they lived for many in great happiness and 
contentment, until 1954, when, on the breaking 
out of an epidemic fever, the count fell a victim 
ie esting the to it, together with his child. In her great grief, 
no longer than was necessary to procure the swiftest | the lonely widow resolved to return again to Europe ; 
| that at the end of five or six hours he found himself | a small cottage in the Faubourg Montmartre, near 
‘ once more at the simple farm where dwelt the lady | Paris. Here she lived till the year 1761, when she | 
. of his love. He entered her room hastily, and found | went to Brussels, on the invitation of some friends of 
| 
of two | ments become perfectly known in the meanwhile. 
f 
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The troubles of the sanguinary Seven Years’ War, 


however, ted any tt attention being paid 
to her relatives, while of 
con in the tremendous le to think of the 


romance of a single life. Only the Duke of Brunswick- 
Bevern, Ferdinand-Albert IL, who had married the 
younger sister of Princess Charlotte, assisted her 
annual pension i lorins, the greater portion 
of which she gave to the of 


to Protestan i 
of which she finally died, in the month of September 
1772, at the ripe age of seventy-eight. 

While living at Brussels, 
known her in her earlier years occasion to see 
Princess Charlotte, and they all asserted their 
solemn belief that she was the former wife of Grand 
Duke Alexis of Russia. Among the witnesses who 
urg, a noble Sw who 
himself at the battle of Pultowa under Charles XIL, 
and who had afterwards lived for a long while at St 
Petersburg, where he had occasion to see the ree 
Duchess tedly. From his account, that of Count 
Maurice of Saxony, and the published relation of 
Chevalier Bossu—whose book went through several 
editions, the last of them dedicated to Prince Philip 
of Schleswig-Holstein, a near relative of the impe- 
rial family of Russia—the Journal £; i 
materials for a long biographical article on 
princess, which aj in the number of Febru- 
ary 15,1777. The article, with all the facts on which 
it was made an immense sensation at the time; 
so much so, that even the Russian government found 


it necessary to reply to it in the columns of the 
official of St Petersburg. The contradiction, 
chiefly on the testimony of utterly obscure 


Russian servants, who stated that they seen the 
of the pri in the coffin, was generally held 
to Be very lame, which induced the foreign minister 
of the czar to address a new letter on the subject to 
the Journal E: ique itself. This note appeared 
on the 15th of May 1778, but had still less effect than 
the former refutation, and made the world believe 
more firmly than ever in the romantic career of the 
wife of the Grand Duke Alexis. Historical researches 
which surrounds eventful 
Dead Princess 


PENNY-A-LINER’S ENGLISH. 


A vunIversity professor, speaking to a number of 
candidates for holy orders, the greater part of whom 
were likely to be ministers to the poor and uneducated, 
said that a vocabulary of three hundred words was 
the limited number understood by the English agri- 
cultural mind. In one county at least, I have found 
that the rustics are generally fond of long and 
difficult words of Latin origin; they use them when- 
ever they can, and often with some sense of the right 

i They have two sources of: learning, the 
pulpit and the newspaper. They read no books except 


the Bible, the Prayer-book, old literary heirlooms of | h¢ 


their households, and prizes given to their children in 
the school. Country newspapers are all very much 
alike, and their English is very much the same— 
far-fetched, florid, and altogether abominable. It is 


much to be wished, therefore, that village preachers 
should study simplicity, use the home-words and field- 
words of the people, and be wells of English undefiled. 
I believe that the poor, even in villages, understand 
many more words than we give them credit for under- 
standing. Those whom they look up to as educated 
men and teachers, should therefore, I think, strive all 
they can to value and honour their common and 
simple words. It is one of the characteristics of an 
educated man that he knows how to speak simply, 
and why he speaks simply. The most florid and 
magniloquent er I ever knew was a village 
schoolmaster, whose education was so far below par 
that he could not obtain the government certificate, 
were the most 


In a long and tedious railway journey, I bought 
from different book-stalls, at stations in different 


and I beguiled 


AN 


person of reticent habits.’ The istrates did not 
go into his case, because they f that ‘discredit- 
able revelations ire.’ 


tells us that Mr —— has been 
dermanic bench.’ 


| 
nad come to live at that place. rom her sister, the | 
queen of Bohemia, the widow of Count d’Aubant | 
received repeated invitations to settle at Vienna, j 
which she as constantly refused, fearing that it might 
lead her to a compulsory change of religion. As it : 
was, Princess Charlotte was much persecuted by the i 
Romish propaganda both at Paris and Brussels ; but | high-flown compositions I ever read. He was a ui 
most inefficient schoolmaster; but he would have \ 
made an admirable y-a-liner—if, indeed, the : 
standards of exist in the specimens 
printed every week, as the standards of epic poetry 4 
said to exist in the Iliad. 
counties, copies of local newspapers, i 
may time with the style of : 
exactly the same in all. I found that it agreed so 7 
all penny-a-liners, and reporters, an 
writers to the editors, had studied in one school. _ 
learned Latinity. We might think him a Latin i 
scholar, but for one thing—he only uses Latinised ig 
words ; he does not construct his sentences, like our i, 
i who presides over a university see, gives hi i 
cniltiioten a sentence from Hooker for translation q 
into Latin. He could not choose an easier author, a 
for the work is often half done both in the words , 
The penny-a-liner never calls man who lives }*| 
dwelling in his vicinity.’ He never ‘speaks of’ any- a 
thing, but always ‘alludes to’ it. ‘A man’ is always it 
indivi unenvial 
in our simple ish ‘near’ him. urders are ; 
always ‘ ’ A life, if lost in any manner i} 
soever, is ‘ sacrificed.’ He never * buys’ anything, he 
always ‘purchases’ it. He does not ‘shew’ or mn 
‘point out, he ‘indicates.’ news- 
| paper describes a man who did not talk much as ‘a | 
occurrence’. his Mian Ss avvelupe vO murder His Wile— 
also calls him a ‘ J says that he followed 
the ‘alternating fortunes of the British army,’ and ; Ki 
that his jealousy ‘culminated in this ic event.’ it 
The same | 
‘elevated to the if 
The — always calls a ‘church’ a ‘ sacred i 
edifice.’ e people he writes about do not ‘die,’ i , 
they ‘expire’ They are never ‘dead,’ but always ai 
‘deceased’ Derby newspa having to say that 
four prisoners ‘la tails Gay 
‘recently effected their escape.’ When the penny- 1 ik 
a-liner sets out to get up a report about these men, 
does not ‘ask questions,’ but ‘ institutes inquiries.’ + i 
| and Saxon for these high scholars, so they RE 
murders as ‘ sanguinary. bea 
| has shewn us that he can sprinkle about i 


informed that the tout-ensemble was magnificent or 
otherwise, and to learn that the élite were present or 
absent. A funeral is called by him a funeral cortége. 
- He is very glad to be able to say that a man is known 


by the et of something or other. 
cumlocution. appears to think it a mark of bad 


tio 
reporter has to expand his account of this 
funeral into a closely printed article of two columns. 
It is a gem of periphrasis. The ‘body was buried’ 
by him in this way—‘the remains of the lamented 
deceased were interred.’ We should all infer that 
the friends of the dead wore mourning ; but he thinks 
it necessary to tell us that ‘the friends and relatives 
of the deceased were all attired in the habiliments 


near the grave evidently laboured.’ The probability 
is, that at that fune as at every funeral, those 
whose emotions were strongest were least conscious 
of the ‘scene’ outside them; while those only whose 
emotions were ‘the sun, 
continuing to pour down a of light illuminating 
the landscape i miles around.’ 

A cheat shammed faint- 
ing ; came to herself when the magistrate called 
her by her own name ; or, as a Birmingham newspaper 
tells us, ‘the invalid’s recovery was facilitated by the 

istrate addressing her as Elizabeth Hodges.’ 
erhaps the ing’ and i 
compositions in the provincial newspapers are 
occasional of accidents, of events, or of nothing 
sent by ‘our own correspondents’ in the vil 
An agricultural reporter at Ollerton having to tell the 
towns-people how the grain is ing on, begins thus : 
‘Spring has donned her mantle of verdure to 
us [that is, the grass is ]. Here the blackthorn 
is white with blossom, lark soars to the blue sky 
[as if the town-folk fancied the sky was red or purple] 
rom an emerald sward [a new fact in natural history] 
shimmering with daisies in the dewy morn. The vil- 
lages interspersed on the rising hills to the east of this 
place will soon be envelo in the bloom of these 
numerous orchards. Wheats, both on lands and clays, 
look admirable, for a season in March and April 
are [sic] beneficial for this kind of grain. The spri 
or root-props. a ic ending for such 
a possical bogs Which is the writer’s ordinary 
form of s I wonder—the beginning or the end ? 

The p amen inning of a report, and often, 

indeed, nearly the whole account of a great provincial 
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his sentences. He describes a quarrel between man | féte, choral festival, or volunteer review, shews on the 
and wife i ir married career.’ | surface that it was written before the event 


reported 
had taken place. I was lately at a choral festival, 
and had hardly left the church half an hour, before a 
man offered me the newspaper of a town about 
sixteen miles distant, telling me the 7 contained 
a two-column report of the festival. e news had 
then, in less than half an hour, been very floridly 
written, set up in type, printed, distributed to the 
newsmen, and made a journey of thirty-two miles. 
The only fact in newspaper history more wonderful 
than this is a Sunday paper published on Friday, and 
containing ‘ Saturday’s police report.’ 
I have now before me a ge oa paper with 
the report of a volunteer féte. first twenty 
lines are a description of the miseries of a rainy 
holiday ; the twenty-first line declares, however, 
that this féte was happily not a rainy day. It might 
have been, and the provident penny-a-liner was a. 
where to select 


the | pared for the chance. I know not 


specimens from this gorgeous piece of penny-a-lining; 
perhaps the best effort of the reporter is his descrip- 
tion of a smell; he calls it ‘a strong and 
odoriferous pe e, the fragrance of which was any- 
thing but agreeable to the olfactory organs.’ It is 
not uncommon to find the eye called ‘the visual 


ieces of our modern 
euphuists I found in a little Toathera h news- 
paper. It is headed ‘ Medical Romance.’ e story 
is so tortuously and confusedly written, through a 
straining after wit and fine English, that it is 
difficult to out real story is. 
‘populace’ of Loughborough is very an with ‘a 
lect le of Esculapius’ (a surgeon or nysician) ‘and a 
maid. of the ——.’ ‘Our hero,’ who is surely a great 
scamp, has married a second wife. Then comes an 
event which the reporter himself must tell : ‘ Lately, 
however, through some cause or other, there a 
to be [in him, I suppose] a strong tendency towards one 
of the cardinal points, which led to the repudiation of 
his wife, and subsequently, we hear, to the ratifica- 
tion of a fresh contract till death them do part. 
The parties [i e, persons] went away by train.’ 
Hereupon follows an involved account of the burni 
of ‘ the parties’ in effigy. The maid’s house is call 
her ‘local habitation.’ The effigies, instead of being 
burned, were ‘committed to the merciless flames. 
The she-effigy’s ‘costume embraced an excellent silk 
gown ;’ so costume is, I suppose, a sort of cloak 
worn over and around a gown. It was not ‘given,’ 
but of course ‘contributed’ by one of the ladies. I 
cannot help thinking that those petitions cut in stone 
upon hospitals and houses of charity would beg better 
if, for their stiff ‘ Voluntary contributions will be 
gratefully received, they would substitute: ‘ Free- 
will gifts will be thankfully taken.’ Nobody’s atten- 
tion is now arrested by the former, it has become so 
much a matter of course. A little Saxon begging 
would perhaps have some effect for a time. 

However, in spite of all I have said, I am sure that 
the penny-a-liner is a man for whom we ought to 
have a great res He fills a useful place in the 
order of our society ; we could ill spare him. All we 
ask of him is, that he would condescend to be simple. 
He is ambitious to write fine English ; it is a good 
ambition ; but the worst of it is, that he writes the 
most abominable English which has ever been put 
into print. If he were an abstruse and unread author, 
we should not care ; he is, however, the most widely 
read of all authors; his essays are the daily and 
weekly study of nearly all our countrymen. No 
more fearful fate could be dreaded for our English 
tongue than that common men and women, who find 
in the newspaper an instructor and guide, should fall 
into a penny-a-line way of talking and writing. Let 
the reporter use in his reports the same as 
he uses at home, and then he will write fine i 


| 


: nm nearly every report of any length, we are pretty 

; ~ sure to find the oes spoken of as the locale, to be 

in or three, or he = a 

5 king’s house ‘a palace,’ when he can it ‘a - 

' tial residence?’ I do not like to believe that he uses 
long words because they make long lines, and there- 

fore more lines, and so bring more pennies. 

In one of the Leicester station, 
there is an account of a funeral at which I was myself | 
of woe.’ By the way, the reporter never knows that 
people ‘dress ;’ he always thinks they ‘ attire them- 
selves,’ While I heard the priest saying the burial- 
office, he heard ‘ the impressive tones of the minister's 
voice delivering the church’s solemn exordium to the 
| sted He says that ‘the funeral cavalcade defiled 

ugh the beautiful pp’ Of course, he calls 
the ‘porch’ of the chapel ‘ the vestibule.’ The person 
whom the simple Prayer-book calls ‘the priest,’ the 
elaborate penny-a-liner expands into ‘the officiatin, 
minister.’ Neither the other spectators nor canal 
created a riot, so he praises us in the words: ‘ The 
vast concourse maintained a most decorous and sympa- 
thising demeanour.’ ‘The scene,’ he says, ‘ was well 
calculated to excite the emotions under which many 
| 
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becanse he will write si i He surely does 
is tailor to make him a costume of iments 


AN HOUR’S SAIL 


Bryonp the ken of the most enterprising of railway 
companies, and out of earshot of the most penetrative 
shriek ever emitted from the lungs of the iron horse ; 
where no coach, however humble, deems it worth its 
while to ply, and where folks are born, and bred, and 
die with no more knowledge of the outer world than 
of the world beyond the grave ; where winter-blasts 
beat upon the same rough forms, and summer suns 
shine upon the same bright locks for years and years 
together ; where the little chamber, that saw his first 

erman’s resting- many a future night, 
spotless sheet is drawn decently over his shrunken 
face, and the last long night has settled down on him 
for ever in this life; where change is a thing scarce 
known, and where no one ever comes to stay, or goes 
away for good—there, in the little world of its own, 
tumble-down, patched, irregular, preposterously steep- 
streeted, clinging to the precipitous cliff on which it 
is built, and gazing cheerily out over the blue waters 
of the Bristol Channel; in sunshine and in storm, in 
times of herrings and wealth, in times of dearth and 
semi-starvation ; the choicest spot on earth for the 
artist, the dreariest for the fashionable ecm ot 
there, in all its wild, untidy beauty, on its own 
Devonshire bluff, the scudding clouds overhead, and 
the restless waters lapping the very threshold of its 
lowest cottage; there stands, or rather hangs, the 
little village of Clovelly, the very beau-idéal of all that 
is picturesque to look at, and the very acme of all 
that is comfortless to reside in. 

At the time I visited the place, circumstances had 
combined to make me unfit for the society of my 
fellow-men. It is not necessary to suppose, from this 
announcement, that I was learning that lesson so fre- 
p acaip imposed on the bearded half of the creation by 

ose of the softer sex, namely, that of taking ‘ No’ for 
an answer ; nor is it n that I should offer any 
other in place of this supposition, be it erroneous or 
otherwise ; suffice it to say, that I had that moody crav- 
ing to get out of the way and be forgotten, that is apt 
to visit most of us at some points in our life, and that 
Clovelly suited the object I had in view to perfection. 
There was no mistake about my being out of the way. 
The simple fact, that a butcher came once a week from 
Bideford, and that you then ordered your carnal 
supply to last you until his next appearance, was 
proof sufficient I couldn’t consider myself any- 
thing but out of the way; and as to being forgotten, 
the uent necessity the few old-salts, that hung 
about the little breakwater, found for touching their 
weather-beaten castors, and requesting a trifle by 
which to remember my honour, shewed that I was in 
hourly danger, without the bestowal of some gratuity, 
of sinking into absolute oblivion. So what more could 
I want? I sauntered about, and was satisfied. 

se gg in. sy by, and found me still at the 
stood at the door of the 

cottage, one of which I had hired for m 
use, and gazed moodily into the chimney of the dwell- 
ing next below me on the hill; day after day, I 
descended the paved steps that tines § the princi 
street (up and down which the butcher's weekly 
horse performed such eccentric vagaries in imitation 
of walking), and joining the same old gentlemen on 
the heap of herring-nets at the head of the pier, 
smoked the pipe of peace, and provided satisfactorily 
for of me. Visitors, at one 
part year are pretty numerous, I carefull 
shunned ; they rarely or never stayed the night, and 


mostly contented themselves with the grounds and 
mansion of a public-spirited proprietor in the neigh- 
bourhood, who kindly threw these o 


as a stock 
show- and thus enco' jon for the 
day. Now and then, a wide-awake sketch-book, 


and even, at long intervals, a shortened skirt and pair 
of Balmorals, 


to recommend the trip to their fellows. 
I had been six weeks at Clovelly when I first 
noticed a diminution in the intensity of the sighs that 
it had become my morning and evening custom to 
indulge in, on ere ne and retiring to my humble 
couch. I also caught myself contempinting a resump- 
tion of the civilised it of shaving, a habit, I need 
scarcely say, that I had instantly relinquished on the 
occasion of that circumstance untitted me, 
&c., as above. I also made vain attempts at obtaining 
a sight of the n per, and induced the butcher to 
purchase me a Field in Bideford ; in short, the restless 
phase of my complaint was setting in, and the coma- 
tose state was a thing of the past. phe nek ong 
their wings, and even walked to the gates of the show- 
grounds for a view of the surefooted donkeys devoted 
to tourists; on this occasion, however, I caught a 
glimpse of some ‘ back-hair’ peeping out under a white 
straw-hat, with black velvet trimmings, that threw 
me back a week in my oe during which time 
I re-established the average of thirteen pipes, and 
determined on letting my beard continue to grow. 
The week ela the Field a with the 
butcher, and I was restless again. One day, the con- 
viction dawned upon me that Clovelly done all 
it could for me, and that it was time I was off. My 
affairs were soon arranged, and I was ready once more 
to start out upon the busy road of life, from the snug 
and _ wayside inn in which I had (to quote our 
friends the Turks) been resting the springs of social 
endurance, whilst oiling the axle-trees of forbearance. 
On the afternoon which it was my intention should 
ve my last at Clovelly, I set out to trot (to walk 
ing impossible) once again down the well-known 
poe steps for a final interview with my acquaint- 
ance on the pier, and to smoke one more pipe with 
them on the summit of the heap of herring-nets. To 
my annoyance, I found, on arriving, that the pier was 
deserted by its usual ovcupants, and that there was 
no kindly touch of the hat or cheery smile to enhance 
the delight of a parting whiff. Two or three herring- 
boats, or trawlers, as they are locally termed, lay 
safely moored in the snug harbour formed by the 
projecting pier, and between it and the overhangin 
ft on the face of which, as it were, the village i 
is built ; a few smaller craft also floated idly here and 
there on the still water, scarcely disturbed by the 
gentle sailing breeze that rippled the waves on the 
seaward side of the pier. In one of these latter boats, 
half aslee onl while , reclined a poor lad named 
by the ‘vilagers *D illy,’ and universally kindly 
treated by t to their our, be it said, in con- 
sideration of his misshapen body and — clouded 
intellect. Billy was an old friend of mine, and look- 
ing upon me as an inexhaustible fund of tobacco, and 
of innumerable boxes of awe-inspiring 
* Vesuvians, was, as a matter of course, moreover 
deeply attached to me, and at my disposal, life and 
limb. Seeing him, then, sleepy and id, and feel- 
ing myself wakeful and conversati i 
I should 


me. 
‘Where are they all got to, Billy?’ I asked, as the 
‘They’ms up tew t’ wedding to Muster 

sir,’ said the boy ; ‘all t’ vi is theere !” 
* And why ain’t you with Billy?” 


= 
the sight of the hill they had to reclimb always , 
appeared to take the edge off their present enjoyment, 
and they were not hard-hearted enough, on returning, 
a 
ii 
| 
H 
‘| 
i 
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his sentences. He describes a quarrel between man | féte, choral festival, or volunteer review, shews on the 
and wife asa contretemps in their married carer surface that it was written before the event 

In nearly ev of any length, we are pretty 


be 
informed that the ‘tout-ensemble was magnificent or 
otherwise, and to learn that the élite were present or 


absent. A funeral is called by him a funeral cortege. 
He is glad to be able to say that a man is known 
by the sobriquet of something or other. 


But the penny-a-liner excels in periphrasis i 
cumlocution. ts a mark 

composition ever to say in one word what he 
in two, or three, or twenty. Why should he 


Bes 
BES 


presen 
reporter has to expand his account of this 


It is a gem of peri is. The ‘ body was buried’ 
by him in this way—‘the remains of the lamented 
deceased were interred.’ We should all infer that 
the friends of the dead wore mourning ; but he thinks 
it necessary to tell us that ‘the friends and relatives 
of the deceased were all attired in the habiliments 
of woe.’ By the way, the reporter never knows that 
people ‘dress ;’ he always thinks they ‘ attire them- 
selves,’ While I heard the priest saying the burial- 
office, he heard ‘ the impressive tones of the minister's 
voice delivering the church’s solemn exordium to the 

ve. He says that ‘the funeral cavalcade defiled 

ugh the beautiful nds.’ Of course, he calls 
the ‘porch’ of the chapel ‘ the vestibule.’ The person 
whom the simple Prayer-book calls ‘the priest,’ the 
elaborate penny-a-liner expands into ‘the officiatin, 
minister.’ Neither the other spectators nor m 
created a riot, so he praises us in the words: ‘ The 
vast concourse maintained a most decorous and sympa- 
thising demeanour.’ ‘The scene,’ he says, ‘ was well 
calculated to excite the emotions under which many 
near the grave evidently laboured.’ The probability 
is, that at that funeral, as at every funeral, those 
whose emotions were strongest were least conscious 
of the ‘scene’ outside them; while those only whose 
emotions were weakest had leisure to note ‘ the sun, 
continuing to op down a flood of light illuminating 
‘or miles around.’ 

A cheat at pr shammed faint- 
ing; she came to herself when the magistrate called 
her by her own name ; or, as a Birmingham newspa) 
tells us, ‘the invalid’s opens,” A facilitated by the 

istrate addressing her as Elizabeth Hodges.’ 

erhaps the most ‘ ing’ and extraordinary 
compositions in the provincial newspapers are the 
occasional reports of accidents, of events, or of nothing 
sent by ‘our own correspondents’ in the vi 
An agricultural reporter at Ollerton having to tell the 
towns-people how the grain is ing on, begins thus : 
‘Spring has donned her mantle of verdure to 
De Here the black: 
is white with blossom, lark soars to the blue sky 
as if the town-folk fancied the sky was red or purple] 
rom an emerald sward [a new fact in natural history] 
shimmering with daisies in the dewy morn. The vil- 
lages interspersed on the rising hills to the east of this 
place will soon be enveloped in the bloom of these 
numerous orchards. Wheats, both on lands and clays, 
look admirable, for a dry season in March and April 
are [sic] beneficial for this kind of grain. The spri 
corn has come up well. The fallows are clean and 


reported 
had taken place. I was lately at a choral festival, 
and had hardly left the church half an hour, before a 
man offered me the 


have been, and the provident penny-a-liner was pre- 
pared for the chance. I know not where to select 


not uncommon to find the eye called ‘the visual 


i ieces of our modern 
euphuists I found in a little ae news- 
. It is headed ‘ Medical Romance.’ e story 
is so tortuously and confusedly written, through a 
straining after wit and fine English, that it is 
‘populace’ of Loughborough is very an with ‘a 
lle of Esculapius’ (a surgeon or ‘and a 
onl the ——.’ ‘Our hero,’ who is surely a great 
scamp, has married a second wife. Then comes an 
event which the reporter himself must tell : ‘ Lately, 
however, through some cause or other, there appeared 
to be [in him, I suppose] a strong tendency towards one 
of the cardinal points, which led to the repudiation of 
his wife, and subsequently, we hear, to the ratifica- 
tion of a fresh contract till death them do part. 
The parties [i e, persons] went away by train.’ 
Hereupon follows an involved account of the burni 
of ‘ the parties’ in effigy. The maid’s fo 
her ‘local habitation.’ The effigies, instead of being 
burned, were ‘committed to the merciless flames. 
The she-effigy’s ‘costume embraced an excellent silk 
gown ;’ so costume is, I suppose, a sort of cloak 
worn over and around a gown. It was not ‘ given,’ 
but of course ‘contributed’ by one of the ladies. I 
cannot help thinking that those petitions cut in stone 
upon hospitals and houses of charity would beg better 
if, for their stiff ‘ Voluntary contributions will be 
ge received,’ they would substitute: ‘ Free- 


we should not care ; he is, however, the most widely 
read of all authors; his essays are the daily and 
weekly study of nearly all our countrymen. No 
more fearful fate could be dreaded for our English 
tongue than that common men —_ women, who a 
in the newspaper an instructor guide, should 

into a penny-a-line way of talking and writing. Let 


the reporter use in his reports the same as 
he uses at home, and ther he will write fine “Eaclishe 


a 


sixteen miles distant, telling me the paper contained 
a two-column report of the fective The news had 
then, in less than half an hour, been very floridly 
written, set up in type, printed, distributed to the 
newsmen, and made a journey of thirty-two miles. 
The only fact in newspaper history more wonderful 
than this is a Sunday paper published on Friday, and 
containing ‘ Saturday’s police report.’ 
p - I have now before me a pone: paper with 
tial residence?’ I do not like to believe that he uses | the report of a volunteer féte. first twenty 
long words because they make long lines, and there- | lines are a description of the miseries of a rainy 
fore more lines, and so bring more pennies. holiday ; the twenty-first line declares, however, 
In one of the papers I Lew. at Leicester station, | that this féte was happily not a rainy day. It might 
there is an account of a funeral at which I was myself pe 
uneral into a closely printed article ot two columns. | perhaps the best effort of the reporter is his descrip- 
he calls it ‘a strong and 
odoriferous perfume, the fragrance of which was any- 
but to the It is 
| 
| organ.’ 
‘ 
| tion is now arrested by the former, it has become so 
much a matter of course. A little Saxon begging | 
would perhaps have some effect for a time. 
However, in spite of all I have said, I am sure that 
the penny-a-liner is a man for whom we ought to 
have a great respect. He fills a useful place in the ; 
order of our poms & we could ill spare him. All we 
ask of him is, that he would condescend to be simple. 
He is ambitious to write fine English ; it is a good 
ambition ; but the worst of it is, that he writes the 
| most abominable English which has ever been put 
| into print. If he were an abstruse and unread author, 
lor root-props. What prosaic ending for such | 
a poetical beginning! Which is the writer's ordinary 
form of s I wonder—the beginning or the end ? 
The uent beginning ing of a report, and often, 
indeed, nearly the whole account of a great provincial | 
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AN HOUR’S SAIL 


Beyonp the ken of the most enterprising of railway 
companies, and out of earshot of the most penetrative 
shriek ever emitted from the lungs of the iron horse ; 
where no coach, however humble, deems it worth its 
while to ply, and where folks are born, and bred, and 
die with no more knowledge of the outer world than 
of the world beyond the grave ; where winter-blasts 
beat upon the same rough forms, and summer suns 
shine upon the same bright locks for years and years 
together ; where the little chamber, that saw his first 

erman’s resting- many a future night, 
and witness at the Nast the solemn scene wherein the 
spotless sheet is drawn decently over his shrunken 
face, and the last long night has settled down on him 
for ever in this life; where change is a thing scarce 
known, and where no one ever comes to stay, or goes 
awa in world o own, 
tumble-down, patc irre , preposterously stee 
streeted, clinging to the precipitous cliff on which it 
is built, and gazing cheerily out over the blue waters 
of the Bristol Channel; in sunshine and in storm, in 
times of herrings and wealth, in times of dearth and 
semi-starvation ; the choicest spot on earth for the 
artist, the dreariest for the fashionable in ot 
there, in all its wild, untidy beauty, on its own 
Devonshire bluff, the scudding clouds overhead, and 
the restless waters lapping the very threshold of its 
lowest cottage; there stands, or rather hangs, the 
little village of Clovelly, the very beau-idéal of all that 
is picturesque to look at, and the very acme of all 
that is comfortless to reside in. 

At the time I visited the place, circumstances had 
combined to make me unfit for the mecoty 4 of my 
fellow-men. It is not necessary to suppose, from this 
announcement, that I was learning that lesson so fre- 

uently imposed on the bearded half of the creation by 
Sen of the softer sex, namely, that of taking ‘No’ for 
an answer ; nor is it that I should offer any 
other in place of this supposition, be it erroneous or 
otherwise ; suffice it to say, that I had that moody crav- 
ing to get out of the way and be forgotten, that is apt 
to visit most of us at some points in our life, and that 
Clovelly suited the object I had in view to perfection. 
There was no mistake about my being out of the way. 
The simple fact, that a butcher came once a week from 
Bideford, and that you then ordered your carnal 
supply to last you until his next appearance, was 
proof sufficient I couldn’t consider myself any- 
thing but out of the way; and as to being forgotten, 
the , od necessity the few old-salts, that hung 
about the little breakwater, found for touching their 
weather-beaten castors, and requesting a trifle by 

ourl danger, without besto of some gratuity, 
of sinking into absolute oblivion. So what more d 
I want? I sauntered about, and was satisfied. 

i Bonn fignnegnn* stood at the door of the 

cottage, one of which I had hired for m 

use, and gazed moodily into the chimney of the dwell. 
ing next below me on the hill; day after day, I 
descended the paved steps that formed the princi 
street (up down which the butcher's weekly 
horse ormed such eccentric vagaries in imitation 
of walking), and joining the same old gentlemen on 
the heap of herring-nets at the head of the pier, 
smoked the pipe of peace, and provided satisfactoril 
for their remembrance of me. Visitors, who at one 


somaaee they rarely or never stayed the night, 


mostly contented themselves with the grounds and 


show- and thus encouraged oe for the 
day. Now and then, a wide-awake sketch-book, 
and even, at long intervals, a shortened skirt and — 
of Balmorals, made their way down to the pier; but 
the sight Ss they had to reclimb always 
ap to take the off their present enjoyment, 
to recommend the trip to their fellows. 
I had been six weeks at Clovelly when I first 
noticed a diminution in the intensity of the sighs that 
it had become my morning and evening custom to 
indulge in, on rising from and retiring to my humble 
couch. I also caught a resump- 
tion of the civilised it of shaving, a habit, I need 
scarcely say, that I had instantly relinquished on the 
occasion of that circumstance that untitted me, 
&c., as above. I also made vain attempts at obtaini 
a sight of the n per, and ind the butcher to 
purchase me a Field in Bideford ; in short, the restless 
phase of my complaint was setting in, and the coma- 
tose state was a thing of the past. 
their wings, and even walked to the gates of the show- 


P- | grounds for a view of the surefooted donkeys devoted 


to tourists; on this occasion, however, I caught a 
glimpse of some ‘ back-hair’ peeping out under a white 
straw-hat, with black velvet trimmings, that threw 
me back a week in my recovery, during which time 
I re-established the average of thirteen pipes, and 
determined on lettin they continue to grow. 

The week ela Field a with the 
butcher, and I was restless again. One day, the con- 
viction dawned upon me that Clovelly done all 
it could for me, and that it was time I was off. My 
affairs were soon arranged, and I was ready once more 
to start out upon the busy road of life, from the snug 
and quiet wayside inn in which I had (to quote our 
friends the Turks) been resting the springs of social 
endurance, whilst oiling the axle-trees of forbearance. 

On the afternoon which it was my intention should 

ve my last at Clovelly, I set out to trot (to walk 
Pein impossible) once again down the well-known 
roug ~— for a final interview with my acquaint- 
ance on the pier, and to smoke one more pipe with 
them on the summit of the heap of herring-nets. To 
my annoyance, I found, on arriving, that the pier was 
deserted by its usual occupants, and that there was 
no kindly touch of the hat or cheery smile to enhance 
the delight of a parting whiff. Two or three herring- 
boats, or trawlers, as they are locaily termed, lay 
safely moored in the snug harbour formed by the 
pier, and between it and the 
Pie on the face of which, as it were, the village i 
is built ; a few smaller craft also floated idly here and 
there on the still water, scarcely disturbed by the 
gentle sailing breeze that rippled the waves on the 
seaward side of the pier. In one of these latter boats, 
by the villagers ‘Daft Billy,’ and universally kindly 
treated by them, to their honour, be it said, in con- 
sideration of his misshapen body and ially clouded 
intellect. Billy was an old friend of mine, and look- 
ing upon me as an inexhaustible fund of tobacco, and 
possessed of innumerable boxes of awe-inspiring 
deeply ai to me, and at my di ife 
ink. Seeing him, then, sleepy and placid, and feel- 
ing myself wakeful and conversational, it was natural 
T choula hail hima on the apot, and beckon to join 
me. 

‘Where are they all to, Billy ?’ I asked, as the 
towards me. 

‘They’ms up tew t’ wedding to Muster 
sir, said the boy ; ‘all t’ vi is theere !’ 

* And why ain’t you with Billy ?’ 


not tell his little boy to rene ao mansion of a public-spirited proprietor in the neigh- } 
nse O eae him a costume of iments | bourhood, who kindly threw these open as a stock | 
woe, 
| 
a 
4 
| 
ca 
be 
i 
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outward voyage ; everything, in fact, was 
it should be, and settled entirely to our sati i 
as I lolled there in the stern of our boat, one 


my newly-formed 


burial-ground, and go back to the world I 
lately abjured ; on the contrary, indeed, that it was 
wisest I could Bill i 


g 
uly filled, and I fell to dreaming 
distant faces, in which visions 


my careless steering, ‘or we shall 
in five minutes!’ 


on to those cliffs 


. wind seems ing round to all points of the 
com: 
‘There Il be no wind anywheres di , sir, I’m 
thinking,’ said Billy, looking eagerly about him ; ‘and 


sculls. 

Stripping off my coat and waistcoat, and calling to 
Billy to make the best of it, which he seemed 

fectly prepared to do, I moved forward to assist 
in unstepping the mast and making other arrange- 
ments for our long row. My hand, however, had 
barely quitted the tiller, when a shout from Billy 
caused me to resume it in haste. ‘A breeze, sir,’ he 
cried, ‘ the same mom 


4 
hit 


au 


BEE 
fi 


to windward, and a look of pleased excitement on his 
— face, he was scanning every feature of the 
eavens, marking every passing cloud, watching the 
ing; and as ight crept hi i 
re cliffs, and left them gray and stern Ww, 


i 


BE 
Er; 


F 


BE 
aft 
Eos 


t? waters!’ 
‘Right, boy—it will,’ I answered ; ‘ 
meet it as best we may. If only the breeze comes 


poor i na— 
not a bit on’t! Billy likes t? skirling wind and ¢? 
speckled waves—they know’m, they won't 


rile 

af 


14 
A pained look shot across the poor fellow’s 
features as he glanced shyly on felons charg 
answered: ‘It’s brave er Muster Cadwell’s, 
sir ; wanting Billy theere.’ 
‘Nonsense, Billy: we’ll go up together, and see 
what’s going on. Shall we? 
But no, Billy didn’t view it at all in that light, and 
re retreat to his boat. . Billy’s puaeGntioe was perfectly correct: in a 
: ‘Well, then,’ I said, sorry I had distressed him, | quarter of an hour from that time we were totally 
‘if you won't come with me, I’ll come with you, and | becalmed, and the tide not having quite ceased run- 
we ll have an hour’s sail, till they’re back ae the — ae ep found ourselves slowly drifting ing westward, 
wedding.’ the shadows of these yoy Famegs good 
With a shout of Billy rushed to his boat, and | seven miles from home, and all that ce to pull 
in a moment was with sails and tackle. If|a heavy boat with a pair of small and indifferent 
there was one thing in which the poor fellow’s intel- 
lect was on a par with that of his neighbours, it was 
tole: experienced in such things m no 
hesitation in embarking with him on little trip, 
of the sea | 
. allowing no apprehensions 0: r a moment to 
i crew stepped the light mast that had 
i lain recumbent = oo of the latter 
: ing our solitary lug-sail, we ou of wind reached us. The 
: westward, ran merrily out to sea. Once 
way, we had a little chat as to tides 
all which points I knew I could trust 
ee lag the records in the Times of hig | breeze, and shot rapidly out from the shore: three 
m Bridge ; and then we fell to, | 
enjoying the glorious afternoon, the fresh | 
i the buoyant motion of our lively little craf 
¥ but not least, a quiet pipe to assist ruminat 
It was about five Paock when we left 0 you ot the weather, my boy’ 5 0 
¥ the tide had an hour and a half to ebb ore it | and don’t be afraid of the truth.’ 
f turned and commenced flowing once more; the wind,| But Billy spoke never a word. With his oar out 
; as far as I can say exactly, was somewhat to the 
; west of north, and thus more favourable for our 
| 
as 
an | 
other, my favourite meerschaum between my lips, and 
Billy's great eyes beaming with lazy enjoyment 
before me, I rapidly came to the conclusion that life 
was, after all, bearable on the whole, and that there 
was no reason I should eve up aT 
determination to disinter myself from my present 
| | 
} aroused me irom a lengthened reverie, by sugg a breath of it | 
that we had run far enough down the coast, a at o | 
t ‘All right, Billy,’ I replied ; ‘one more pipe, and 
‘ we bout ship an 
’ The pipe was d 
the high cliffs, abru Gloomy, ald Wi 
ing waters fretting at their base, the wheeling sea- 
on and the quiet hazy heavens, gradually mixed and | from the westward, we shall be at Clovelly before the 
mingled strangely and confusedly; candour, in fact, | sea has time to get up; at all events, Billy, we mustn’t 
compels me to admit that I was fast dropping off into | say die, till we’re both under water.’ 
a doze, when a heavy flap of our one sail against the 
mast, and an astonished look from Billy, recalled me 
‘Get an oar out, and pull her head round, Billy,’ 1 | hurt Daft Billy! 
said, as the sail continued its pa to| We had time for no more words on either side ; 
The thi done alm Thad finished the 
e thing was done almost ere i - vy on the opposing rocks, and crept and la u 
our sail, and got her head round towards home. She 
ore ominous sounded again on our ears, 
and we were taken aback once more. 
‘No bad steering this time, Billy, I cried, as the 


eager! wn the coast, n 
his eyes again on me, and shook his head 


decisively. 1t was of no use to think of landing; our 


careering down towards us; but it was a false alarm. 
ing into a hundred different flaws, the post 
t 


this sort, but at length the bond-fide breeze was upon 
us. Rustling and hurrying onward, comin ag UP amid 
a veil of fleecy, humid vapour, and with a sullen moan- 


ing that we heard for minutes ere the blast reached us, | boots, 


from the old quarter, or nearly north-west, and with 
a chilling dismal breath, the gale sped on and broke 
upon our little craft. 

We had barely time to pull the boat’s head towards 
home, shift the clu sail, and get an oar out to 
windward, when the sharp blast was whistling past 
our ears, and our little vessel was jumping and bound- 
ing h the ruffled waters, and ing with 
every jerk to snap the only stay we could boast of 
for our straining mast. 

It was a quick change and a sudden, from the 
state of idle yet anxious expectation in which we had 
so lately been, to the hurry and activity of our pre- 
sent actual strife with the angry elements. My spirits 
rose as the uncertainty of inaction passed away, and 
we saw the work that was before us and had to be 
encountered. Billy seemed unconscious of any feeling 
of fear, and shouted with green 
waters hissed by under our lee, the bright spray 
from time to Had our 
boat been decked and abl I should have 
enjoyed the scene as much as he, but as it was, I 
could not shut my eyes to the imminent peril we were 
in. A long bold 
before we could fetch Clovelly, and to do this the 
boat had to be headed off the shore; the sea was 
getting up every moment, and I well knew that one 
of those seething, glancing waves breaking over our 
little craft, or one fiercer puff than ordinary catching 
our struggling shred of canvas, would more than 
suffice to prevent our rounding that point alive, or 


moment to moment mded on a steady nerve and 
ready action ; and we both of us did our | to meet 


to windward, Billy kept watch over our 

enemies, sudden of wind that ever and again 
swept with more i intensity over the 
troubled sea; and when the darkened water and 


i 


y 
Then the night fell, and all the horror of our 
situation was increased tenfold by the darkness. 


i 


deserted the lowering sky, and 


gave myself up for lost, and felt a 
that we pt | never fetch the 


cloth’ 


*Tew dark t’ see t’ pu 


see theere—a light on t’ pier-head! 


in tew home now!’ and i oteied down to leeward, 


I let the boat’s head fall off towards that welcome 
beacon, and like an arrow released from the string, we 
darted away on our new course. I was too 
sailor, however, to imagine that the danger was now 
over: the following seas, racing after and alongside 
of us, tried my steering to the uttermost, and our one 


‘ore the blast. Bill 


now ; his wild spirits had dese 


become anxious and watchful. With that faint light 
before our eyes, I wondered at this, and sought to 
ing him we were nearly home. 
‘We’m not round ¢’ point, sir, yet,’ was his only 
ly : ‘ we ‘ll be in a cross-sea theere.’ 

we were not round that point, but ev 
instant hurried us towards it with fearful speed. In 
of water, and we had no means at hand for bailing 
she did not answer her helm as well as hitherto, and 
the moment drew near when we should need every 
assistance to help us through that terrible ‘ cross-sea. 


cheer him up by 


fringe of the surf, that I first 


3 


growing certainty 


was very quiet 
him, and he had 
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I stood at the tiller, gazing ceaselessly around me, | constituted our ballast) far over to windward, and ; 
and intent on catching the first indications of the | pack himself upon their top as additional weight. t 
a ae coming breeze.| Then the gust came; and the cord tightened round , | 
illy, with an oar in either and his eyes never | my straining hand, that served in lieu of any fixed Te 
moving for an instant from my countenance, was | fastening, and the boat heeled wi i 
occupied in keeping the boat’s head off-shpre, and was | cold waters rippled in over the v a 
ready to follow my directions at a moment’s notice. . | 
Long fantastically shaped clouds were now driving 
swiftly across the heavens, little thicker than mists, | coming respite ! ‘ | 
and beautifully tinted in the last rays of the fading| And so hl 
oun; thet pettion them camo fun 
the north and east ; and did the gale that we plainly , 
short of a miracle could keep us off the rocks. Billy a 
marked the set of the clouds as well as myself, and ii 
with a quiet motion or two of his left arm swept the a 
was when lew remaining gieams 0 y. 
the land was onl | | 
marked by the white i 
crait wou. oc to splinters in five minutes 1 
and we should be left on some big boulder of rock, | ‘Shall we round the point now, if we run for home, ne 
out of reach of all human help, to await the rising | Billy?’ I shouted to the white face before me, peering A 
tide and the certain death that would accompany it. Se Soe. a 
‘Look out, Billy! here we have it!’ I shouted iving no answer for a moment, I turned to him | 
suddenly, as a long crisp line of broken water came my and saw that he had thrown off his rough it 
ras busily engaged in geting out 
0 tightly laced boots. 
I drew in my breath sharply and set my teeth hard if 
had well felt its influence. Several alarms had we of | as I noticed his movements : Billy clearly anticipated | 
’ to have to swim for it erelong, though who could swim alt 
for any distance in such a sea as boiled around us 
now? NotI, for one. Nevertheless, I kicked off my 
but could not loose the tiller or sheet for a 
moment, so was fain to remain in my heavy coat and a 
waistcoat. Presently Billy crept back to my side. HM 
now, sir!’ he said ; ‘ but 
1 
rted 
\ 
e romontory, towering up till lost to sight in ae 
the black night; at its and the on 
ever climbing again the steep street of Clovelly. maddened billows; and, broken on the rocks, the ; 
But there was no time for thought ; our lives from | fierce waves swept back far out to sea in confused fn 
and circling eddies. A moment of horrible suspense, fea 5 
of desperate effort, a muttered prayer, a ——s 4 
e demand on our energies. inging hig! a e | deadly feeling that we were deserted by God itt 
weather gunwale, with his eager eyes intently fixed | man, and then the angry broken waves leaped fiercely “ 
| over our little craft on either side, and we drifted . 
swiftly by the dreaded headland, helpless and sinking a 
, the murky atmosphere, swept fiercely up in our wake, : + 
: leaping spray heralded the advent of one of these, he | and then my poor companion and ~out were beating 
the choking waters with frenzied arms, and battling 
and with incredible rapidity drag the sand. (that | for the very life! 1 
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m 
analyse, but I know that they all resolved themselves 
erelong into the firm resolve that it could not be 
to die. The idea was too horrible. 
No; I could not die yer 
strokes grew regular oe) and, poor 
tried to convines m that I could win my way 
unaided to the distant shore, amid the briny caldron 
in which I led. Ten minutes of this, and I 
should have been bitterly deceived; but it was not 
intended that I should this time add one more 
instance to the list of those fatal boat-accidents that 
early crowd our papers, and bring sorrow and 
vm ir to many a happy home. 
A yell of mingled triumph and excitement caught 
my ear as I rose upon the crest of a heaving 
wave, and looking in the direction whence it pro- 
ceeded, I beheld Daft Billy, within ten yards of me, 
clinging tightly to the mast of our foundered boat. 
I shouted in frenzied joy, and strove hard to ¥ his 
side. Now I lost him for a moment; i was 
within an ace of me; one final effort, and my fingers 
were clenched in the wet folds of canvas, and I was 
clinging with Billy to our frail and insufficient stay. 
The wind had got beneath the sail as our boat went 
down, and the light mast, whose insecure condition 
had caused us no my Roe | during the — 
of the evenin parted company wi e 
fnking hull. To that sole circumstance we owe our 


ves. 

A full half hour Billy and I hung between life and 
death on that frail spar, shouting together at 
intervals at the utmost pitch of our voices, to attract 
the notice of those we dared not for a moment think 
of otherwise than as eagerly searching for ourselves. 
In this we did them, in truth, but justice; no less 
than four boats, bravely manned and ably handled, 
were battling with the rough night on their errand 
ne of these passed us, in the dim lurid 
light not seeing our waving hands, or hearing our 
frantic shrieks; but another came nearer yet, and our 
voices were heard this time, and the noble boat came 
ploughing down towards us through the storm. 

Eager faces and ready hands were soon about us, 
and the loud of, an old duck-gun told the 

searchers that the missing ones were found. 
Both Billy and myself were greatly exhausted when 
we eventually reached the shore, and in the excite- 
ment of the rescue we shared equally in the caresses 
of half the female population of the village, who were 
gathered about the foot of the pier. 

And thus ended my houwr’s sail, and with it my 
sojourn at Clovelly. e next day I paid for the lost 
boat, left directions to have a walking-stick cut out 
of the mast, if the latter should turn up anywhere, 
and bestowed an ancient silver watch upon the 
enraptured Billy. The most singular epistle ever 
penned by mortal hand has lately reached me, inform- 
ing me of the completion of the stick, to which I 
certainly intend to establish my claim on the no very 
distant occasion of my next visit to the village. 


METEOROLOGIC CAUTIONARY SIGNALS. 


A REPORT has just been issued from the Meteorologic 
Office of the Board of Trade, in which Admiral Fitz- 
roy publishes some valuable information, and gives 
us a notion of the useful work accomplished every day 
under his direction. He states that fifty-four places 
in all, on different parts of our coasts, have sent up a 
request for a set of the cautionary signals ; that all 
the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland to which the 
telegraph extends (including the Isles of Man, Jersey, 
and’ Heli ), can now be warned in less than 


one hour. ‘From France,’ he continues, ‘ we receive 


tel twice a day. In the earl ing, from 
Rochefort, L’Orient, Brest, which reach 
as soon as our own from Ireland or Scotland ; 
and in the afternoon, through Paris, from Lisbon, 
Bayonne, Brest, Helder, and Copenhagen. In ex- 
change, we send daily to Paris Observ: 
from seven ; and to Calais—for the 

coast ially—at eleven ; besides such 

warnings as may be useful to the French. north-west 
coasts, including our Channel Islands.’ The admiral is 
of opinion ‘ that some insight has been obtained of the 
manner in which atmospheric changes are occasioned, 
and air-currents or winds set in motion around our 
world, chiefly by the sun and moon.’ In this parti- 
cular, however, he is careful to state that the highest 
— judges do not yet accept the luni-solar 


ry. 
Tt has often been argued, that a comparison of 
Admiral Fitzroy’s warnings, with the its, would 
be the only safe test of their value. In the present 
Report he supplies the means for this —— by 
an appendix, entitled ‘ Statement of all the Cautio 
i shewn between March 1, 1862, and M 
31, 1863, with the character of wind and weather 
following.’ Another section contains the answers 
received from stations which have a ‘fishery baro- 
meter ’—eighty-nine in all. With slight differences, 
the answer from one station would exemplify ali. 
‘The barometer has given warning of every gale of 
importance,’ is the word from Peterhead, and the 
other stations answer in the same spirit. Some 
report that the barometer has never misled—that 
farmers find it useful as well as fishermen—that 
fishermen take more and more pains to understand 
it. On the other hand, there are some places, as 
might be expected, where ‘the barometer is not gene- 
to e against Admi itzroy : it is inst the 
use of in wile his 


department. Though he cuts it down to meteoro- . 


logic, it is a long and awkward ee for 
popular use; and we res y suggest to the ‘ pro 
authorities,’ that to the office the Weather Opice 
would at once remove our objection, and convey a 
clear notion to the public mind of the purpose and 
function of the meteorological department. 


THE POET AND THE WORLD. 


Tue thrush whistles over the meadow, 
The black-bird pipes oyer the brook, 
The young birds are singing in clusters 
In every sweet elm-shaded nook. 


The cattle, unheeding the music, 

Nip stolidly on at the grass. 

The birds are the poets and prophets ; 
The cattle, the brute-world, alas ! 

The violets, those heralds of summer, 
Are blue under hazel and thorn ; 

But the gipsies’ blind donkey is feeding, 
And munching them up in his scorn. 


The primroses, dozens together, 

Are starring the meadow’s spring grass ; 
Unheeded by all but the children— 

The shepherd treads on them, alas ! 
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The minute or two I passed in that fierce struggle — 

dying day. The dazzling thoughts that crowded | 
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